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ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 
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an | AN |by the number of volumes that I have to| and the work goes on while the author is 
‘- { MISCELLANY, | fill, that my career is made fatiguing; it composing. For me, when 1 want to 
57 | ~ CosMoG ONY is by the researches it has cost me, by | hasten the transcription, | suffer froma 
rUNY. 


58 the fatigues it has caused me and will | sprain of thy thumb, which more than 
60 ERM 4, MARERCRIPE CF FOURIER. cause me yet. The fatality has pursued | ence has delayed me an entire: fortnight. 
bl ‘Pransleted for the Harbinger. 'me, that always when I would put haud | So I have no support but myself. _ 1 have 
Bt PREAMBLE. 10 the work, I have suddenly discovered crosses without number. I have the 

Having reached this twenty-first sec-|that something was mislaid, or some | prospect of laboring for the_small_crities 
tion, I feel the same temptation which | strange accident has interfered,-as the | who, afier vexing me all my life, will wy 
Montesquieu did at his twenty-first book. ‘loss of manuscripts and precious notes, | to rob me after my death, or will assign 
He wanted to address an invocation to | some of which contained solutions sought | to me the comfortless reward of. Homer, 
8 the Mases; I read it in a journal which | for several years. The problems of pas- | altars in the other world, and want of 
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seemed astonished, and with reason, at 
this weakness. Montesquieu, amongst 
other complaints, said to the virgins of 
Pindus: ‘*‘ 1 have run a long career, and 
] am overburdened with cares.’’ Never- 
theless he had, to support his labors and 
distract him from his cares, an income of 
25,000 francs, worth 50,000 franes of the 
present currency: he had besides, the 
partizans who always attach themselves 
to fertune, to rank, to fame, to popular 
oratory. Could he, with so many sup- 
ports, lack heart for work, especially 


when he was assured in all respects of 


the favor of his age, and when he beheld 
himself on the way to immortality’ Ah! 
Montesquieu, was it not an insult to 
the learned sisters, loaded as you were 
with the favors of fortune and the re- 
sources of genius, to ask for more’ The 
Muses might have answered: ‘‘ See what 
we have done for so many great men from 
the days of Homer to J. J. Rousseau ; 


we have exposed them to the assaults of 


indigence, of snarling criticism (zozdism), 
of persecution ; but we have given them 
the saered fire, which helps man to sur- 
mount all obstacles, to suffer while alive 
a thousand deaths, that he may live only 
after death ; and you, Montesquieu, favor- 
ite of fortune and the Muses, you are not 
satisfied, you ask for more.”’ 

Instead of so many succors which were 
lavished upon Montesquieu, I have had 
to sustain all the opposite misfortunes. It 
is for me to express impatience, to 
eall to my aid the nine sisters, and tell 
them: ‘] have run a long career, and I 
am overburdened with cares.’’ It is not 


sional movement seem mere child’s play | bread in this. Let us persevere, how- 
when they are resolved. Every body }ever, in spite of every loathing, and let 
|says of them, as of the verses of Racine: | it astonish no one, if my apostrophes to 
:** IT could have done that myself;*’ but|the favorite Corypheuses of the age 
|the difficulty is to do it. I was eleven|smack somewhat of the reception which 
_years seeking the distribution of the gen- | the age has given me. 

eral scale of characters, and I did not} We have now to do with Cosmogony, 
believe it could be found without the ex-|a science which seems to be much in 
“perience of a generation in Harmony. I | vogue in France, where sciences, like 
run aground apon the calculation of pas-| dresses, are a matter of fashion, Cos- 
sonal diffraction, in spite of fourteen | mogony is now high in public fayor there ; 
_years of researches, not continuous to be | often they bring upon the stage the dis- 
sure, but still frequent, and finally stopped | eases of the planets and the chapter of 
by the loss of a note which had been | comets, so feebly treated in 1811. _ Every 
| mislaid. system-maker thinks himself obliged in 
| Often a chapter, which was only sketch- | conscience to give a Cosmogony, as every 
ed, (as that on diffraction,) cost me years: |one did in 1788 to give a Constitution. 
the solutions of problems are not measured | Our century is accused of having produced 
off by the yard-stick, like articles of light | by itself alone more Cosmogonies than all 
literature and systems of polities; in the | the others put together; we may say as 
‘caleulation of attraction you cannot eut|}much, unfortunately, of the treatises on 
short a difficulty by an arbitrary decision : | political economy of one kind and another. 
the problem of passional gravitation, in| The more fruitful science is in systems, 
the direct ratio of the masses and inverse |the more sterile it is in benefits; so we 
of the distances, cost me two months|see the people reduced to living upon 
loss of sleep. nettles, and compelled to emigrate by 
| There was not one work, one single | thousands, even in Baden, whieh is the 
source from which I could draw a shadow | best cultivated country m Europe. 

of information. Montesquieu found} Cosmogony is of the number of those 
enough of it in a thousand authors, who | sciences which may discover the remedy 
had been over the road before him ; he | for these increasing miseries. They think 
had no embarrassment but that of choice ; | it limited to vague conjectures about the 
but I am in the position of Robinson | stare, about the formation of comets and 


Crusoe, who, alone in a desert island, is | other useless matters, with which the late~ 


obliged to make every thing for himself; | De La Grange was occupied so much. 
every step has compelled me to change | It has functions of quite other importance, 
some arrangements, to recast chapters and | principally that of determining the des- 
parts of the work. In such a case a tiny of the planets and consequently that 
Montesquieu has scribes at his command, of their inhabitants; but its grand office 


? 





is to remedy the sidereal maladies which | 
Vitiate the temperatare, destroy the har- 
vests, and ate rapidhky ampoverishing our | 
globe. then, is the medigal | # 
science of the planet; it is for it to deliver | 
the globe from a crowd of 
seourges, from which it has suffered for 
five thousand years; among othefs, the | 
paralysis of the extremities, or the con-— 
gelation of the Poles. Here 
tions which the emart minds, who meddle 
with this sort of stady, have not dreamed 
of. A Cosmogonist, if he is versed in| 
oaght to undertake to effect | 


Cosmogony, 


material | 


are fune- 


the science, 
by a given day, the disengaging of the 
North Pole, 
South Pole ; to make the orange, within | 
five years, grow as well in Spitzbergen as | 
in Lisbon. Whoever cannot subscribe to 
this engagement, is ignorant in Cosmog- 
= 

I only know the numerous systems of 
this sort throngh some articles in Journals. 
Ihave read bnt one, a very ancient one 
for our times: it is the pleasant fable of 
Buffon, who impertinent 
comet to have struck our sun, and knock- 
ed off thirty-two splinters, 
were formed our planets. 
modern age is most indulgent to the fine 
minds, if it suffers such absurdities of 
their’s to pass. A comet to strike against 
a sun! It could not even strike the/ 
smallest satellite. One has been seen to 
pass into the very nave and sanctuary of | 
Jupiter. Even if it were directed against 
a point through which a satellite must 


and, at a jater time, of the} 


supposes afi 


out of which | 


Verily this 


pass, Jupiter and the Sun, by an aromal | 
fillip, would have thrown the comet off its | 
orbit. Of what use, then, 
harmony, if thirty-two pivoted and unitary 
planets are unable to sustain themselves 


the sidereal 


against an incoherent body ? 

They make Cosmogonies and Geologies 
in our day, which are as improbable as | 
the shock of a comet imagined by Buffon. | 
I have read in the Journals of 1816, | 
(Biblioth. Britann.) a refutation of a| 
system of Cuvier upon the formation of 
valleys, whose excavation he ascribes to 
the diluvial 
strange as that of the sophists, who sup-| 


currents ; an opinion as 
pose that these same currents have wash- | 
ed towards the northern Pole the bones | 
of elephants, which were heaped together | 
under the torrid zone. 1 shall pass in) 
review some of these absurd hypotheses ; 
they spring commonly from the mania | 
which our savans have for refusing to | 
God a falent equal to that of our me-| 
I shall often claim for Him this | 
small concession ; and if they will only 
allow to God as much ability as they do 
to our carpenters, smiths, and masons, 


chanics. 


they will see how easy it has been for 


Him, withont the aid of a Deluge, to} 


form valleys all over the earth, to accli- 
mate elephants at the Pole, &c. 


THE 


We are about to 
more interesting, more eXtended, than 
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Cosmogony| comets into the common plane of our 
other planets, accelerate by about three 
these which haye been broached thus far,| hundred years the coneestration of the 
and more flattering for the human rate. | system, as well as of our universe, and 
Tt will teach us, that mortals, whe have | the operation which is to elevate them 
been styled worms of the earth, and ex-/ from the second to the third power ; 
laws of | whence will result a general displacement 
nature by philosephy and superstition, | in the mass of the fixed stars, which have 
are on the cottrary high and potent per-| seemed immovable for five thousand years. 
sonages, in the| But what does this displacement, this new 
direction of the planets, and invested by| arrangement, concern as, if it is not to 
Him with a colossal influence over these | be fraught with numerous advantages for 
Philosophy, tobring| us’? Those who are astonished by this 
announcement, may familiarize themselves 
real littleness; but by virtue of the law| with it, by meditating upon the most 
of the contact of extremes, this littleness| universally known law of nature, that of 
is the pledge of our high power. Man is|;the contact of extremes; it would be 
the inferior link im the chain of aniversal | violated, and the whole system of move- 
harmony, the lowest of the keys or stops | ment would be false, if the extreme key 
which derive their titles from the Twelve | at the bottom, which is Man, were not in 
Passions ; Man, by this title, is in con- | full participation of the government with 
tact, in unison with the highest key, | the extreme key at the top, which is 
which is Ged. According to this law,|God; every violation of this law would 
we necessarily participate in the power|untie the fundamental knot of move- 
of God, and eeéperate directly with him | ment} and introduce a radical absurdity 
in the control of the universe. in the work of ereation. 

The destiny of Man has been estimated| Ovr Cosmogonists iv their systems, 
in proportion to his stature: but is the | universal and epecial, make no aecount of 
dimension of beings the measure of their | this primordial law ; they depict for us a 
intelligence and their ability? If it were | aniverse after their fashion, in which 
so, a whale should have a thousand times | nothing is united, a pretended unity com- 
more mind than any of our savans. Let! posed only of general ineoherence, a God 
us reason better about the laws of move-| who establishes no bonds in the system 
ment; it is eur position as the link infi- | of nature, a God who has no fixed reja- 
nitely little, which assures us our identity | tions, no mode of permanent revelation 
of action with God, and the most ample | with his ereatures, a father of the ani- 
share in the series of powers which He} verse who does not communicate with 


cluded from initiation into the 


co-associates with God 


enormous creatures. 
us down, takes its stand upon our eorpo- 


/ereation, modify the aromas of the sun 


has divided amongst the creatures of har- 

mony. ‘Their series or gradation is com- | 
posed as follows: Man, Planet, Universe, 
Binuniverse, Trinuniverse, Decuniverse, 


Milliuniverse, &e. &c. 


Centuniverse, 


The keys 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, 36, form uni- 


sons or pivots of octaves, and have dif- 
ferent properties from the others; bat} 
among these keys of octave intervals, 

Man, as the extreme pivot, is much salen | 


brilliantly endowed than the keys 8, 15,/ attraction which he has given us’ 


22, and indeed you would be astounded 
by a table of the truly immense power 


| which God has given to Man. 


Behold a thesis on this subject quite 
surprising, but which shall be demon- 
strated in great detail. Every man who 
has the means (and there are more than 
four thousand such in civilization) of 
founding a passional system (/owrdi/lon), 
may operate upon the temperament of the | 
planet, correct its aromas and change its | 
temperature and atmosphere, purge its 
seas, furnish them with a magnificent 


and of the different planets, displace five 





his children, who has not even thought of 
their first want, that of a social code, a 
monster of a father who seeks to degrade 
us, to exelude us from the knowledge of 
destinies which he has inspired us with 
the enriosity of knowing. He is the sole 
distributor of attraction: would he not 
be the most odious of tyrants, if he had 
teondemned us to a state of i ignorance, of 
indigence and of nullity, so opposed to the 
Ae- 
cording to these fine thinkers, the keys of 
harmony would have no influence upon 
one another; Man would have none upon 
his planet, upon his system, his universe, 
which on their side would have none 
upon Man. Thus our savans consider 
the universe as an orchestra in which 
every instrument, every musician plays 
according to his own faney, without any 
agreement with th others; we see the 
contrary; a single instrument which is 
false or out of tune, troubles the play of 
the whole orchestra; it is the same in 


the universe, where the derangement of 


one of the keys hinders the play of all 


of them to arrange them in conjunction | the others. 


like 
As to operations 


around our globe, and clothe it, 
Saturn, with two rings. 


beyond our system, we may effect the | 
| entrance of the one hundred and two} movement in which all is united, the su- 


The following Treatise will reveal a 


God and a universe very different from 
the pictures of our savans, a system of 
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preme Chief of which wishes to exceed 
in generosity the expectation of his crea- 
tures. For Him it is little to unveil to! 
us his laws upon the mechanism of nature | 
and upon all the mysteries supposed im- | 
penetrable ; He wishes also that Man 
should sit with him upon the throne of 
the universe, and enter intu participation 
of the divine power, of the government | 
of the worlds. | 

“Think you so?” some pleasant wit 
will say; ‘‘ Do you wish to imitate the | 
regenerators of "89, who offered the peo- | 
ple a part in the sovereignty, when all 
they asked was bread? A demand still 
urgently reiterated; and you reply by 
promising them a seat upon the throne of | 
God, and a share in the direction of the 
universe. Ah! be less liberal, take more | 
thought of what is most pressing, and 
give the people bread.” 

This is a pleasantry a la Francaise, 
which conceals a good many absurdities | 
under the mask of a bon-mot. We will 
remark here three of them : 

1. The theory which I publish does not 
proceed like our sciences, which promise 
the superfluous before providing for the 
necessary. I have already demonstrated 
that, before seating Man upon the throne 
of God, it will seat him at a good table, 
which is the first want and the first de- 
sire of every individual. 

2. It does not do God the wrong to 
demand of him only what is strictly 
necessary, bread; an insulting demand 
for a libegal father, who has the power 
and the will to give us superfiuity. His 
social system not being contrived to pro-| 
cure us mediocrity, we shall seek in vain 
to discover that system, so long as we 


seek such mediocrity, which is its very 
antipodes. 

3. Those who argue from actual mise- 
ries against the blessings which I have 
shown, deceive themselves, since the ex- | 
cess of miseries in Civilization is the mea- 
sure of the goods of Harmony, according to 
the rules of inverse proportion and of the 
contact of extremes. The more deeply 
we are plunged in the abyss, the more 
facilities we have for coming out of it, 
through the progress of the incoherent 
industry which has plamged us there. 

These three observations suffice to 
show the weakness of certain fine talkers, 
who think by a play.of words, or a cap- 
tious thought, to invalidate all reasonings. 
France swarms with these presumptuous 
people; but the evils which the French 
sophists have just caused the world are 
enough to prove, that it is neither to the 
argumentative wranglers, nor the wits of 
this nation, that we must refer the judg- 
ment of a discovery upon which the fate 
of Humanity depends. 


THE HARBINGER. 





CHAPTER. L. 


OF THE POLYVERSAL SCALE, OR 


SERIES OF THE KEYS OF GENERAL HARMONY. 


| 
It is with the universe as with the | 


| uncertain sciences, until now; the more) 


men reason about it, the less they com-| 

. . . | 
prehend it; and we are going to point! 
out some amusing blunders on this sub-| 


such a point, that it will be necessary to! 
suppress the word Universe, to which | 
they attach so many contradictory senses, | 


that it becomes impossible to use it ina 


regular science ; I have accordingly sub- 


| stituted for it the words Po/yverse and | 


Polyversal, to designate the aggregate of 
what exists in the infinity of things finite. 

Every one uses the word Universe in. 
his own way. Our romancers in Cos- 
mogony designate by this name the stel- | 
lar spheroid or mass of visible stars, 
which has for its focus,our sun and his 
system, for its vault the visible fixed stars, 
and for its outer envelope other invisible | 


suns, which form the crust or shell of this! 
stellar gourd, furnished on the inside with a 
single seed-vegsel, which is the milky way. | 
This is what they call the Universe; the 
aforesaid mass must have some name. 
But how shall we name those other balls 
of stars, similar to this, but placed be- 
yond the reach of our glasses and more | 
numerous than the atoms of our globe? | 
If we call them all universes, what shall | 
we call infinite matter and the infinite 
space in which it gravitates' There! 
would then be a universe and universes ; 
then the word universe in the singular) 
would designate only an infinitely small | 
portion of what exists. 

I am not fond of quibbling about words ; | 
but it is necessary to show the ludicrous- 
ness of this most ludicrous of theories, 
in a8 much as it confounds the two ex-| 
tremes, infinite matter with a portion of 
matter which is but a point in space. 
What should we say of a man, who, 
picking up a grain of sand upon his 
grounds, should say: this grain composes | 
all my domain? We should reply, you 
are jesting ; this grain of sand is only an} 
infinitely small portion of your domain. | 


| Equally great is our mistake when we’ 


think genera] matter limited to this ball 
of stars which we call the universe, and 
which is only a subdivision of matter | 
smaller than is the smallest worm in com- 
parison with our globe ; for this globe | 
having a determinate extent, an exact 
and definite proportion may be found be-| 
tween the worm and the globe ; whereas 
matter and space being infinite, our uni-| 
verse is much smaller compared to them 
than a worm compared to our globe. 
Nevertheless our universe is very vast, 


. 








the nearest suns of the hea¥€nly vault, 
still less to the ulterior suus which termi- 
nate this starry cluster. This appears 
great to our eyes; but a drop of water 
appears great to the eyes of a million of 
animalecules which live and move in that 
little space ; a thimble-full of water would 
be for them a universe. 

To appreciate the relative dimensions 


| ject. Indeed they have been carried to | of this starry cluster, of which our sun 


and his system oceupy the centre, let us 
imagine ourselves transported far beyond 
it, say to the distance of a million times 
the diameter of the said cluster. It 
would gradually become so small to our 
eyes, that we should cease to see it be- 
fore we had reached half that distance ; 


for every luminous mass becomes a point 


to the eye, which is removed 100,000 or 
even 10,000 diameters. Venus, a star of 
the same magnitude with our globe, 
seems already like a cherry, thoagh it is 
only at a distance of 4,000 of its own 
diameters. 

Thus our universe, seen at the distance 
of ten thousand of its own diameters, 
would appear to us a point, a little star ; 
we should see it confounded with ant- 
hills of other points or similar universes ; 
presently we should see these universes 
agglomerated by millions forming only 
one ball, which would be a Binwniverse, 
or spherical] mass of universes distributed 
like the stats and systems in our own. 

As we receded from this Binuniverse 
tw the distance of 10,000, 100,000, 1,000,- 
000, of its diameters, we should see a 
crowd of Binuniverses, distributed like 
our stars, and forming a spherical Trinw- 
niverse, or note two degrees higher in 


ithe seale than our Universe. Then con- 


tinuing to recede, we should see Quetru- 
niverses, Deciuniverses, Vingtiuniverses, 
Centiuniverses, Millhuniverses, or note of 
the thousandth power in the scale of har- 
monic creatures. 

Let us reason only on the third power. 
Supposing that it requires a million uni- 
verses like our’s to form a Binuniverse ; 
then it will take about a million Binuni- 
verses to froma Trinuniverse, which would 
contain already a trillion universes like 
our’s; and the whole would be no bigger 
than a point to the eye placed at a dis- 
tance of 10,000 of its diameters. 

Without pushing the progression any 
further, I have said enough to show the 
ludicrous position of those who think 
they see the limits of the world when 
they see the ulterior stars, and who do 
not comprehend that this cluster of stars, 
named universe, is but a preportional 
atom. I compare them to the silk-worm, 
who, shut up in his cocoon, should believe 
that there existed nothing outside of that 
little cell. We have committed a similar 


—~ they say, since our telescopes cannot, mistake about our little starry cell, which 


| measure the distance from the earth to, we cal] Universe.” According to the pre- 
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jadices and false ideas attached to this| 
word, it will be impossible to make use of 
it to designate the aggregate of matter 
and its distributions; we shall have tu 
proceed to a methodical nomenelature of 
the creatures or notes (fouches) of Harmo- 
ny which compose the world, the general 
svstem of matter. 

But let us not engage at first in these 
immense details. I refer them to the 
chapters in which I shall class those 
great creatures which are formed of cen- 
tillions of universes like our’s; and | 
shall give the name of Polyverse to the 
general series of those creatures or notes 
of Harmony, and limit myself to indicat- 
ing one octave, commencing with the 
jowest note, which is Man. 

Polyversal Gamut.— First Octave. 


Ut, Monoverse, a Human Couple. 

Re, Biverse, .. a Planet. 

Mi, Triverse, . . a Universe. 

Fa, Quatriverse, 1,000,000 Universes. 

Sol, Quintiverse, 1,000,000,000,000 Univer- 
ses. 

La, Sextiverse, 1,000,000,000 000,000,000, - 
000,000 Universes. 

Si, Septiverse, . 1 followed by 45 zeros, 
(Quinzillion) Universes. 

Ut, Octivers, . . 1 followed by 96 zeros, 
(23illion) Universes. 

This table denotes that the mass which 
we name universe is a creature of the 
third degree, and that if we aseend only 
to the sixth note, it will require a sepfi/- 
lon of universes to form jt. Judge, 
then, how small a thing is a universe, 
and what a contradiction is implied in the 
ordinary use of the term. Nevertheless, 
to capitulate as far as possible with 
usage, | can easily preserve the name of 
universe as applied to this starry cluster 
of which our sun occupies the centre, 
and which ought in the exact gamut to 
be called a Triverse, since it is a note of 
the third degree. It will be borne in 
mind that by the name Polyverse I desig- 
nate all the notes of the seale, of which 
[ have named only the first octave. 

Keeping within the limits of our uni- 
verse in this first sketch, I will not star- 
tle the reader by proposing a voyage 
among those stars of the vault which 
they pretend are so remote, but which 
are in fact much less so than is commonly 
believed. We will begin with the exam- 
mation of the objects which are nearest, 
like our planets and comets. 

Here it is embarrassing te adopt a reg- 
ular method, since it would be necessary 
to proceed either by analysis or synthe- 
sis, and either would be irksome to the 
reader. To follow analysis, deseending 
from the whole to the details, I should 
reason first about our universe, its desti- 
ny, its age, its relations with the neigh- 
boring universes which we do not see. 
So, in teaching a child Geography, they 
begin with the map of the world, the 
aggregate of the thmg to be studied. | 


But this method would repulse the read- 





er; itis enoagh to have given one chap- 
ter upon it, that of the Polyverse. 


Equally injudicious would it be to pro- | 


ceed by synthesis. Passing from one 


extreme to the other, we should have to) 
begin with the mechanism of atoms, | 


which, in spite of their littleness, would 
appear overwhelming, like the enormous 
Quintiverses and Sextiverses. What rule 
then must we follow! If we cannot pro- 
ceed either by analysis or by synthesis, 
we must adopt an irregular initiation, put 
ourselves upon a level with the reader 
without being subjected to any tedious 
order, let the pedants who dream of noth- 
ing but method and style say what they 
will, commit a hundred sina against me- 
thod and rhetoric, as occasion may require ; 


provided we ean only initiate minds gently | 


and insensibly, every method is good which 


attains the end. D’Alembert has been | 


criticised for proposing to study history 
backwards, conimencing with the present 
and finishing with the past. This method 
would be good for certain minds ; the only 
false method is that which wishes to sub- 
ject all to one uniform rule; unity or 
harmony is composed of vdrieties and net 
of monotony. 

I shall endeavor to distribute the sub- 


jects in the order which I believe to be 


the most engaging; I shall begin with 

those about which there has been much 

vague talk, but little knowledge, as the 

comets, the suns, the diseases of planets, 

and especially those of our globe; from 

them I shall pass to subjects less familiar. 
To be Continued. 


THE GLEANER. 

Lightly o’er the waving meadow 
Swells the reaper’s shout ; 

Like a burst of pleasant music, 
Ringing gladly out: 

And the sound came soft and clear, 

To the weary gleaner’s ear: 

Noontide sunshine warm and golden, 
Quivered through the air, 

While in dreams of hours long parted, 
Still she lingered there. 


Leaning on the little gateway, 
With a thoughtful eye, 
Calling up unfaded memories, 
From the times gone by : 
Here her life had passed away, 
Like a varied Summer’s day : 

For if clouds had paled her sunshine 
With a colder gleam, j 
Still the love that lingered through it, 

Was a Summer beam. 


Here in childhood — happy-hearted, 
In her merry glee, 
She had found a inute companion, 
In each waving tree: 
For each leaflet’s breezy stir, 
Brought a thought of home to her. 
Dearer than the fleeting fancies 
Of the proud and great, 


Were the gentle gleaner’s musings, 
At the rustic gate. 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 


Translated for the Harbinger. 


I, 
That was indeed a beautiful day to Al- 
bert, on which he saw his. Consuelo, ful? 
| ly restored, supported by his father’sarm, 
|extend her hand to him in presence of his 
| family, and say with an ineffable smile: 


'* This is he who has saved me, who 


; 
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} 


has nursed me as if | were his sister.’’ 
But that day, which was the apogee of 
his happiness, changed his relations with 
Consuelo yery suddenly and more com- 
pletely than he could haye fereseen. 
Thenceforth associated in the occupations 
and restored to the customs ef the family, 


'ehe was very rarely alone with him. 
|The eld Count whe appeared to. take a 
(more vivid interest in her than before 
her illness, surrounded her with his at- 
tentions, and with a kind of paternal gal- 
lantry by which she felt deeply touched. 
The canoness no longer said any thing, 
but considered it none the Jess a duty to 
watch over all Consnelo’s steps and to 
_make a third im all her conversations with 
Albert. Finally, as the latter exhibited 
no further signs of mental alienation, his 
family gave themselves up to the pleasure 
of receiving and even inviting their long” 
neglected friends. and relatives... They 
manifested a kind of simple and tender 
ostentation in showing them how sociable 
and polite the young Count of Radolstadt 
had become ; and Consuelo, appearing to 
exact from him by her looks and her ex- 
ample that he should fulfil the wishes ef 
his parents, he was obliged to resume the 
| manners of a man of the world and a hos- 
pitable chatelain. 
This rapid transformation cost him dear. 
He resigned himself to it, to obey her 
'whom he loved, But he could have wish- 
_ed to be rewarded by longer mterviews 
and amore complete intimacy. He pa- 
tiently endured days of constraint and en- 
|nui to obtain from her im the evening, a 
_word of approbation and of thanks. Bat 
| when the canogess came, like an unwel- 
come spectre, to place herself between 
them and to snatckfrom him this pure de- 
light, he felt his soul become embittered, 
and his strength abandon him, He pass- 
ed cruel nights, and often approached the 
cistern, which had not ceased to be full 
and limpid’ since the day he had re-as- 
cended, bearing Consuelo in his arms. 
Plunged in the gloomy reverie, he almost 
cursed the oath he had taken, not to re- 
|turn to his hermitage. He was terrified 
at finding himself unhappy and at not be- 
ing able to bury the secret of his sorrow 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G. SHaw, inthe 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 

| chusetts. 
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‘* Do not try to deceive me,’ returned | hear that admirable artist, wil plays the 


tion in his features after these sleepless | she: ‘have never heard a divinely hu- 
nghts, the temporary, but more and more | man voice drawn from a violin but once in 
frequent returas of his gloomy and dis-| my life, and that was by you, Albert: it 
tracted air, could not fail to strike his pa-| was in the grotto of the Schreckenstein. 


violin better than I sing t’’ 

“‘] know not if you are jesting, dear 
sister; but I do know very well, that 
you will not hear me elsewhere than in 


rents and his friend, But the latter had | 
found. the method of dissipating these | 
clouds, and of recuvering her empire ev- | 
ery time she was threatened with the loss | 
of it. She began to sing, and immediate- | 
ly the young Count, charmed or subdued, 
was relieved by tears, or animated by a] 
higher enthusiasm. This remedy was in-{ 
fallible, and when he could speak a few 
words. to her in private: ‘‘ Consuelo,”’ 
eried he, ‘‘ you know the secret.of my soul. 
You possess 4 power denied to common 
minds, and you possess jt more than any 
other person jiving in this world. You 
speak the divine language, you know how 
to express the most divine sentiments, and | 
to communicate the powerful emotions of | 
Sing, therefure, | 


your inspired — soul. 
whenever you see me failing. 
which you use in your songs have little 
meaning for me; they are only an abridg- 


The words | 


ed theme, an incomplete indication, upon | 
which the musical thought is exercised | 
and developed. I hardly listen to them ; | 
that which I hear, that which. penetrates | 
to the bottom of my heart, is your voice, | 
your accent, your inspiration. Music| 
says every thing which the soul feels and | 
foretells of most mysterious and most eleva- | 
ted. it is the manifestation of an order of | 
ideas and sentiments superior to what) 
human speech can express. It is the rev-| 
elation of the infinite; and when you 
sing, I belong to Humanity, only because 
Humanity has received what is divine and 
eternal from the bosom of the Creator. 


All the consolation and encouragement 
which your mouth refuses me in the ordi- 
nary course of life, all that which social 
tyranny forbids your heart to reveal te me, 
your song conveys to me a hundred-fold, 
Then you communicate to me your whole 
being, and my soul possesses you it joy | 
and in sorréw, in faith and in fear, im the | 
transport of enthusiasm and im the languor | 
of revery.”’ 

Sometimes Albert saff@ these things in | 


Spanish in the presence of the family, | 
but the evident disPleasure which this | 
kind of aside gave the canoness, and the 


feeling of propriety, prevented the young 
. j 
girl from replying. At last, one day she | 


was alone with him in the garden, and as | 


he was again speaking of the happiness he | 
experienced on hearing her sing: ‘‘ Since 
music is a more complete and persuasive | 
janguage than words,’’ said she, ‘* why do 
you never speak it with me, when you 
know it, perhaps, even better than I do?”? | 


‘What do you mean, Consuelo’”’ 
cried the young Count, struck with sur- | 
prize. ‘Tam a musician only when lis- 


; ” 
tening to you. 


| long, aad to visit my church which you | inspiration, 


‘emotion, which he very quickly per-| 


_grimage which you nevertheless did prom- 





| heard you on that day, befure yousaw/ my grotto. It was there! first tried to 
me. I discovered your secret ; you must | draw expression, in unison with my heart, 
forgive me and let me again hear that ad- | from that instrument, of whose power I 
mirable chant, some passages of which | | was ignorant, after having for many years 
have retained, and which revealed to me| had a brilliant and frivolous teacher at 
unknown beauties in music.’’ Consuelo | great expense tomy father. It was there 
tried in an. under tone, those passages, | that I first understood what masie was, 
which she confusedly remembered, and |and what a sacrilegious mockery a large 
which Albert recognized immediately. portion of mankind have substituted for. it, 
‘‘It is a popular canticle to Hussite! As to myself, I confess that it would be 
words,’’ said he to her. ‘‘ The verses! impossible for me to draw a sound from 
are by my ancestor Hyncko Podiebrad,; my violin if I were not prostrate in 
son of King George, and one of the Fa-| spirit before the Divinity. Even if I saw 
therland. We have quantities of admira-| you, cold at my side, attentive only to the 
ble poetry by, Strege, by Simon Lomnicky | form of the pieces whieh I played, curious 
and by many others which have been put} to examine the greater or less degree of 
upon the index by the imperial police. | talent I may possess, I should play so bad- 
Those religious and national chants, set! ly that I doubt if you could listen to me. 
1 have never, since I have been able te 





to music .by unknown geniuses of Bohe- 


mia, are not all preserved in the memory | use it, touched that instrument, conse- 


of the Bohemians. The people have re-| crated for me to the praise of the Lord, 


| tained some, and Zdenko, who is endowed | or to the cry of my ardent prayer, without 


with extraordinary memory and musical | feeling myself transported into the ideal 
sentiment, knows by tradition, a large | world, and wi hout obeying the breath of a 
number which I have collected and noted. | kind of mysterious inspiration which I 
They are very beautiful and you will have | cannot recall at my will, and which leaves 
But I} me without my possessing any means of 
can only let you hear them in my hermit- | controling or fixing it. Ask of me the most 
age. My violin is there and all my mu-j}simple passage when I am unimpassion- 
sic. Ihave some very precious mafu-} ed and notwithstanding the desire I may 
seript collections of the old catholic and | have to please you, my memory will be- 
protestant authors. I wager that you do| tray me, and my fingers will become as 
not know either Josquin, several of whose | uncertain as those of a child who is try- 


great pleasure in knowing them. 





themes Luther has transmitted to us in his | ing his first notes."* 


choral pieces, nor Claude the younger,} ‘‘I am not unworthy,”’ replied Can- 


/nor Areadelt, nor George Rhaw, nor Be-| suelo, attentive and impressed, ‘“‘ to com- 


noit Ducis, nor Jean de Weiss. Will| prehend your manner of regarding music. 
not this curious examination induce yon,|1 hope 1 may be able to unite in your 
dear Consuelo, again to come and see my | prayer with a soul sufficiently collected 
grotto, from which I have been exiled so| and sufficiently fervent not to chill your 
Ah! why cannot my master 
do not yet kaow.”’ Porpora hear what you say respecting the 

This proposition, though it excited the | sacred art, my dear Albert! he would 
curiosity of the young artist, was listened | embrace your knees. And yet that great 
to with trembling. ‘That horrible grotte | artist himself does net carry his severity 
recalled remembrances which she could | to the exteat that you do, and he thinks 
not retrace without shuddering, and the | that the singer and virtuoso must draw 
idea of returning there alone with Albert, | the breath which animates them from the 
sympathy and admiration of their au- 





notwithstanding all the confidence she had | 
acquired in him, caused her a painful | dience.”’ 

‘* Perhaps the reg@in is, that Porpora, 
he may say, confounds in 





ceived. | whatever 

‘* You have a repugnance for that pil-| music the, religious sentiment with the 
g human thought; it is thus also perhaps 
ise me to renew ; let us speak no more of} that he as a catholic understands sacred 
it,’ said he. ‘‘ Faithful to my oath, 1| music; from his point of view I should 
will not make it without you.’ reason in the same maaner. If I were 

‘* You remind me of mine, Albert,’’| in communion of faith and sympathy with 
returned she ; ‘‘ and I will keep it as. soon | people professing a worship which was 
as you desire. But, my dear doctor, you | also mine, I should find, in the contact of 
must reflect that I have not, yet sufficient | those souls animated by the same reli- 


be 


’ 


‘strength. Could you not, therefure, al-| gious sentiment as myself, an inspiration, 


low me firsteto see that curious music and | which | have hitherto been obliged to 
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seek in in solide, and which, consequently, 
I have only imperfectly found. If I ever 
have tne happiness in a prayer according 
to my heart, to unite your divine voice, 
Consuelo, 





with the accents of my violin, 
without doug I shall raise myself higher 


than I have ever done, and my prayer 


will be more worthy of the Divinity. But 
do not forget, dear child, that hitherto my 
belief has been abominable to all the 
beings who surround me; those who 
might not have been shocked at it, 
would have made it a subject of mockery. 
This is why I have concealed, as a secret 
between God, poor Zdenko and myself, the 
feeble gift which I possess. My father 
loves music and would wish that this in- 


strument, sacred to me as the citherns of 


the mysteries of Eleusis, should serve for | 


his amusement. What would become of 
me, great God! if I were obliged to ac- 
company Amelia in a cavatina, and what 
would become of my father, if I should 
play to him one of those old Hussite airs, 
which have carried so many Bohemians to 
the mines, or the gallows; or a more 
modern canticle of our Lutheran fathers, 
from whom he blushes to have descended? | 
Alas! Consuelo, I know nothing more 
modern. There are no doubt many ad- 
mirable things. What you display to me 
of Handel and other great masters by 
whom you have been nourished, seems to 
me superior in many respects, to what I 
But to know 
and to learn this music, I should have 
been obliged to put myself in relation with 


can teach you in return. 


a new musical world ; and it is with you} 
alone that I can resolve to enter it, to 
search for the treasures, long unknown or 
despised, which you will pour upon me 
from your ful] hands.”’ 

*T do not think I shall undertake that 
education,”’ replied Consuelo with a smile. 
“What I heard in the grotto was so 
beautiful, so grand, so unique in its kind, 
that I should fear to introduce gravel into 
a fountain of crystal and diamonds. O 
Albert! I see very well that you know 
much more than I do about music. But 


will you not now say something about 
that profane music of which | am com- 
pelled to make my profession? I am 


the other, | have hitherto been beneath 
my mission, by ent@ging upon it with the 
same ignorance and levity:” 

‘* Far from believing this, Consuelo, | 
Jook upon the part you have to perform 


as sacred; and as your profession is 
. . | 
the most sublime which a woman can 


| Providence. 
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a 
Lord, you conclude that T was destined — and is destroyed in isolation and 
to the service of the alter, or to the mod-| confinement. Go therefore upon the 
est teachings of the cloister. But if I| stage, Consuelo, if you will, and encoun- 
tell you, that the Zingarella, faithful to} ter its apparent disgrace with the resigna- 
her origin, was dedicated to chance from | tion of a pious son], destined to suffer, to 
her childhood, and that all her education | search in vain for its home in this world, 
was a mixture of religious and profane | but compelled to fly the darkness which 
works, into which her will entered with | is not the element of its life, and out of 
an equal ardor, not caring if it ended in| which the breath of the Holy Spirit im- 
the nunnery or on the stage —”’ | periously expels it.’’ 

‘*Certain that God has set his seal up-| Albert spoke thus, a long while, with 
on your forehead, and that he dedicated | animation, walking rapidly with Consue- 
you to holiness, from the bosom of your) lo through the shadowy paths of the war- 
moter, | should trouble myself very lit-| ren. He had no difficulty in communica- 
tle on your account for the chance of hu- | ting to her the enthusiasm he experienced 


man events, and should retain the convic- for the sentiment of art, and in making 
tion that you must be holy on the stage her forget the repugnance she had at first 
as well as in the cloister.”’ | felt at returning to the grotto, seeing he 

‘*What! would not the austerity of| desired it earnestly, she herself began to 
your thoughts be terrified at the contact | wish to be alone with him long enough to 
of an actress’”’ understand the ideas whieh this ardent 

‘In the dawn of religions,’’ replied | and timid man did not dare to utter ex- 
he, ‘‘the theatre and the temple are cept before her. These ideas were very 
one and the same sanetuary. In the pu-| new to Consuelo, and perhaps they were 
rity of original ideas, the ceremonies of entirely so, in the mouth of @ patrician of 
worship are a representation for the peo-| that age and country. Still they struck 
ple; the arts have their birth at the foot | the young artist only as a frank and bold 
of the altars; the dance itself, that art) expression of the feelings which burned 
now consecrated to the ideas ef impure | within her. Devout and an actress, she 
voluptuousness, is the music of the sen-| every day heard the canoness and chap- 
ses in the festivals of the Gods. Musie | lain damn without merey the actors and 
and poetry are the highest expressions of | performers, her fellows. On seeing her- 
faith, and woman endowed with genius | self reinstated, as she believed she ought 
and beauty is priestess, sybil and initia- | _to be, by a serious and earnest man, she 
tor. To these severe and grand forms of | felt her chest enlarge and her heart beat 
the past, absurd and culpable distinctions | therein more freely, as if he had intro- 
have succeeded ; the Roman religion has | duced her into the true region of her life. 
expelled beauty from its festivals and | Her eyes were moistened with tears and 
woman from its solemnities; instead of| her cheeks glowed with a bright and ho- 
direeting and ennobling love, it has ban-| ly radiance, when she perceived at the 


ished and condemned it. Beauty, wo-/| extremity of an alley, the canoness who 
| : 


|} man, and love, could not lose their empire. | was searching for her. ‘* Ah' my priest- 


Men have raised to them other temples | ess !’’ said Albert to her, pressing against 


whieh they have called theatres, where | ‘his breast the arm locked in his, ‘ you 
no other God has coine to preside. Is it | will come and pray in my chureh ?"’ 

your fault, Consuelo, if those theatres | ** Yes,’’ replied she, “I will cer- 
have become sinks of corruption? Na-/| tainly.” 

ture, which performs its prodigies, with-| ‘* And when?”’ 

out caring fer the reception which her| « When you please. D@ you think 


master pieces may meet with among | me strong enough to undertake this new 
men, had formed you to shine among all | exploit?” 


women, and to spread abroad through the | “Yes; for we will go to the Schreck- 


| earth the treasures of power and of|enstein in the broad day light and by a 
afraid I shall discover, that, in this as in | 


genius. The cloister and the tomb are | }road less dangerous than the cistern. 
synonymous. You could not, without | Do you feel the courage to rise to-morrow 
committing suicide, bury the gifts of| before dawn and to pass the gates as soon 
You were obliged to take/|as they are opened? I will be in those 
your flight in a freer atmosphere. Mani-| thickets, which you see here on the side 
festation is the condition of certain exist-| of the hill, there where you perceive the 
ences, the voice of nature impels them to| stone cross, and I will serve you as a 


it irresistibly ; and the will of God in 


embrace, your soul is the most worthy oi this respect is so positive, that he with- 
fill the priesthood.” | draws the faculties with which he has en- 

‘** Wait, wait, dear Count,’’ returned dowed them, as soon as they mistake 
‘* From what | have | their use. The artist perishes and is ex- 
often told you of the convent in which | tinguished in obseurity, as the thinker 
learned music, and of the church in| wanders and is exasperated in absolute 
which I have sung the praises of the | solitude, as every human epirit deteri- 


Consuelo, smiling. 


guide.” 

‘* Well, I promise you,”’ replied Con- 
suelo, not without a last beating of the 
heart. 

“Tt is very fresh this evening for so 
long a walk,’’ said the canoness ap- 
proaching them. 


Albert did not answer; he knew net 
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how to feiga. 
agitated by the kind of emotion she ex-| 
perienced, boldly passed her other arm 
through that of the canoness and gave 
her a great kiss on the shoulder. 
eeslawa wished indeed to seem distant to 
her; but in spite of herself, she yielded 
to the aseendency of that true and affec- 
tuonate soul. She sighed, and on entering 
the house, went to say a prayer for her 
conversion. 





Il. 

Sull many days passed without its be- 
ing possible to fulfil Albert's desire. 
Consuelo was so closely watched by the 
eanoness that in vain did she rise with 
the dawn and pass the drawbridge the 
first, she always found the aunt or the 
chaplain wanderiog under the horn-beam 
hedge of the esplanade, and thence ob- 
serving all the open grouad which must 
be passed in order to gain the thickets on 
the hill. She made ap her miod to walk 
alone within the range of their ebserva- 
tion and to renounce the project of join- 
ing Albert, who from his shady retreat, 
saw the enemy's videttes, made a long 
cireuit ja the thick wood aad entered the 
chateau without being noticed. 

‘* Yeu were out walkiag very early 
this morning, Signora Porporina,” 
the canoness at breakfast; ‘ 
afraid lest the dampness of the dawn may 
lajure you '”’ 

** It was I, aunt,” 


said 


returned the young 


Ceant, ‘who advised the Signora to 


breathe the fresh morning air, and | don’t 
doubt these walks will be 
to her.’”’ 

‘*] should have thought that. a person 
devoied to voeal music,’’ 


very beneficial 


replied the can- 
eness with a little affectation, “ ought not 
to expose herself to our misty mornings, 
but if it is according to your prescrip- 
uon —”’ 

‘** Do have confidence in Albert’s deei- 
sion,’’ said Count Christian; ‘the has 
certainly proved himself a good physi- 
cian, as well as a good son and a good 
friend.”’ 


9 


The dissimulation to which Consuelo 
was obliged to submit with blushes, was 
very painful te her. She geftly com. 
plained to Albert, when she could speak 
te him in private, and besought him to re- 
neunce his project, at least 
aunt’s vigilance should be relaxed. He 
ebeyed, but requested her to continue her 


morning walks in the envireas of the | 


park, so that he could join her whenever, 
a favorable opportunity presented itself. 
Consuelo would gladly have been ex- | 
cused. Although she liked walking, and | 
felt the necessity of exercising herself ia 
that manner a little every day, outside of 
that enclosure of walls and trenches, 
where her thought was as if stifled by the 





Consuelo, whe was not | | feeling of captivieg;, she suffered at de- 


Wen- | 


are you not) 


‘beneath whose dominion she had allowed given and transformed you, where im fine 


i partu re. 


until his, 


_devotedness nor my pesition towards him, | also,’ 
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ads the midst of these refleegpns, a pro- 
ceiving people whom she respected, and | found melancholy seized upon ber soul. 
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| whose hospitality she was receiving. A | She experienced the necessity of belong- 


little love removes many scruples; but) ing to herself, that sovereign and legiti- 
friendship reflects and Consuelo reflected | mate necessity, the true condition of pro- 
mach. They were then in the last fine| gress and development in every superior 
days of summer, for many months had | genius. The solicitude, which she had 
already passed since Consuelo arrived at | vowed to Count Albert weighed upon her 
Giant’s Castle. What a sammer for|like a chain. The bitter recollection 
Ceasuelo! The palest autumn of Italy | whieh she had preserved of Auzoletoand 


| had more light and heat. But that luke-| of Venice, fastened itself upon her, in the 
| warm air, that sky often veiled by thia 


|ivaction, and the solitude of a life too 
white and fleecy clouds, had also their) monetenous and tue regular fur her power- 


charm and their kind ef beauties. She | ful organization. 


found in her solitary walks an attraction,| She stopped near the rock, which 
whieh perhaps also increased the little | Albertehad often pointed eut to her, as 
inclination she had te revisit the grotto. ‘being that where by a strange fatality, he 


| Notwithstanding her resolution, she felt | | had seen her for the first time, a child, 
that Albert would have taken) a heavy | strapped to her mother’s shoulders, like 


load from her breast, by giving back her) the pack of a pedlar and running over hill 
promise; and when she was no longer! and valley, singing like the grasshopper 
under the empire of his suppliant ook of the fable, without care for the morrow, 
aad his enthusiastic words, she secretly | without fear of threatening old age and 
blessed the good aunt, for preventing her |inexerable misery. ‘‘O my poor »mo- 
from fulfilling that engagement by the; ther!’’ thought the young Zingarella ; 
obstacles she every day interposed. \‘*here Lam brought back, by an incom- 
One morning from the banks of the tor-| prehensible fatality, to the places which 
rent where she was wandering, she saw /| you traversed, to retain only a vague re- 
Albert leaning on the balustrade of his| membranee, and the token of a touching 
garden, far above her. Notwithstanding | hospitality. You were young and hand 
the distance whieh separated them, she | some and doubtless you foand many a 
felt herself almost coutiaually under the resting place, where Jove would have re- 
anxious and impassioned eye uf that man, | ceived you, where society could have for- 
herself ia some degree to be brought. _—| your hard and wandering life might have 
‘* My situation is very strange,’’ said | been fixed and abjured in the bosom of 
she to herself; ‘‘ while this persevering | comfort and repose. But you felt and 
friead observes me, to see if I am faithful| you always sad that comfort was ¢on- 
te the devotion Lhave sworn te him, I am | straint, and repose ennui, fatal to the 
doabUess watched from some other point) soul of an artist. You were right, I feel 
of the chateau to prevent my having with | it sensibly ; for here I am in this chateaa, 
hima any relatiens which their customs and | where as in all others, you did not wish to 
ideas of propriety forbid. 1do not know) pass more than a night; here I am 
what is passing in the minds of any of | sheltered from want and fatigue, well 
them. The baroness Amelia does not re-| treated, well cared for, with a rich noble- 
turn, The canoness seems to mistrust; man at my feet—and yet constraint stifles 
me,and to grew cold towardsme Count) me, and ennui consumes me.” 
Christian redoubles his friendship, and| Consuele, overpowered by an extraord+ 
pretends to fear Porpora’s return, which | nary emetioa, had seated herself upon the 
will probably be the sigaal for my de-|roek. She looked upon the sandy path, as 
Albert appears to have forgot- | if she thought to find the print of her mo- 
ten that | forbade him te hepe for my ther’s nakedfeet. ‘The sheep, in passing, 
As if he expeeted every thing) had left upon the thorns some locks of 
this wool, of a reddish brown, 
and do.s not abjure the passion which | recalled to Consuelo, precisely the natural 
seems to render him happy, im spite of my | color of the eoarse eloth, of which her 
inability toshare it. Sull here I am, like /mother’s cloak was made, that cloak 


love. 
from me, he asks nothing for the future, | their fleeee ; 


a declared lover, waiting every morning | whieh had so long protected her from the 


at his rendezvous, exposing myself to the | cold and the sun, from the dust and the 
blame, perhaps te the contempt of ajraim. She had seen it fail from their 
family who can comprehend neither my | shoulders, piece by piece. “*And we 
’ said she to herself, “‘ were poor 
since I do not understand them myself, | | wandering sheep, and we left the shreds 
nor foresee their result. What astrange}of our covering uper the brambles of 
| destiny is mine; must I be always con-| the roads; but we carried always with us, 
|demned to devote myself without being | proud love and the full enjoyment of our 


|loved by those whom I love, or without | dear liberty.’’ 


loving those whom I esteem ?”’ | While dreaming thus, Consuclo looked 
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along thatg@path of yellow sand, which | kisses and blows, like the wind, which 








the rock, which protected her. His back 


wound gracefully upon the hill, and sometimes caresses and sometimes beats | was towards her, and he had on a travel- 
which, enlarging at the bottom of the val- down the young wheat of the plain, to| ling dress, which changed his appearance 
ley, ran towards the north, tracinga great | raise and depress it again, at its will. | and even his walk. If she had not heard 


: ‘ » ‘ | 
sinuous line among the green firs, and the Your's was a better tempered soul than | 


black heath. ‘‘ What is there more) mine, and you would have withdrawn me 
beautiful thama road ’’ thought she ; “ it| by good will, or by force, from the bonds 
is the symbol and the image of an active | in which I allow myself to be taken at 
and varied life. What smiling ideas are! every step."’ 


attached in my mind to the capricious| In the midst of her absorbing and sor- 


. . . : > | . } 
windings of this. I have no recollection | rowful revery, Consuelo was struck by 


of the places through which it passes, 
and which, nevertheless, 1 have already 
traversed. But they must be beautiful, 
compared with this black fortress, which 
sleeps there eternally, on its immovable 
rocks! How much more pleasant to the 
eye are those gentle streaks of pale gold- 
gravel, and those bright shining furzes, 
whose shadows cross it, then the straight 
alleys and stiff hedges of the proud and 
cold park! I am seized with lassitude, 
on simply looking at the great dry lines 
of a garden. Why should my feet seek 
to reach that, which my eyes and my 
thought can at once embrace! while the 


free road, which flies and half hides itself | 


in the woods, invites and calls me to fol- 
low its windings, and penetrate its myste- 


ries. And then that road is the passage | 


of Humanity, the route of the universe. 
It does not belong to a master, who can 


close, or open it, at his will. It is not| 


the powerful and the rich alone, who 
have the right to tread its flowery borders, 
and inhale its wild perfumes. Every 
bird can build its nest in the branches, 
every vagabond can rest his head upon its 
stones. No wall, no palisade, closes 
the horizon before him. The sky dves 


not end before him; and so far as the 


sight can reach, the road is a land of 


liberty. On the right, on the left, the 
fields, the woods belong to masters: the 


road belongs to him who owns nothing | 


else; therefore how does he love it! 


The coarsest begger has an invincible | 


love for it. Though hospitals, rich as 


palaces, may be built for him, they will 


always be prisons ; his poetry, his dream, | 


his passion, will always be the public 
road! O my mother! my mother! you 
know it well; you have often told me! 
Why can I not reanimate your ashes, 
which sleep so far from me beneath the 
sea-weed of the laganes! Why can you 
not again take me on your strong shoul- 
ders, and carry me away, down there, 
down there, where the swallows fly to- 
wards the blue hills, where the remem- 
brance of the past, and the regret of lost 
happiness cannot follow the artist with 
light feet, who travels more quickly than 
they, and places every day a new horizon, 
a new world, between him, and the 
enemies of his liberty! Poor mother! 


why can you not again cherish and op- | 
press me, overwhelm me by turns with 


the sound of a voice, which made her 
| shudder, as if a red hot iron had been 


his voice, she would have thought it was 
not he. But he stopped to look at the 
chateau, and taking off his broad hat, he 
wiped his face with his hankerchief. 
Although she only saw him by looking 
down upon his head, she recognized those 
abundant gold-colored and curling locks, 
and the movement he was accustomed to 
make with his hand, to raise them from 





| placed upon her heart. It was the voice | his forehead and neck, when hot. 

‘of a man, which came from the ravine| ‘* That chateau has a very respectable 
very far below her, and was humming in appearance ;"’ said he, ‘if | had time, T 
‘the Venetian dialect, the song of the | should like to goand ask a breakfast from 
| Echo, one of the most original composi- | the giants who live there.”’ 

|tions of Chiozzeto.* The person who! ‘'O! you need not try,” replied the 
‘sang, did not give his full voice, and hie | guide, shaking his head. ‘* The Rudol- 
| breath seemed interrupted by walking. | stadts receive only beggars or relations.’’ 
| He threw out a phrase by ehanee, as if| ‘* Not more hospitable than that! May 
_he wished to divert himself from the ennui | the devil fly away with them !”’ 

| of the road, and interrupted it to speak to| “ But listen! it is because they have 
_another person ; then he resumed his song, | something to eoneeal.’’ 

repeating, several times, the same modu- ‘“* A treasure, or a crime?”’ 

lation, as if for exercise, and again began| ‘* O neither ; only their son is crazy.”’ 

, to talk, continually approaching the place “May the devil fiy away with him, 
| where Consuelo, motionless and palpita- also, in that case! He would be doing 
ting, felt herself ready to faint. She)| them a service.’ 

could not hear the conversation of the| The guide began to laugh. Amzoleto 
traveller with his companion, he was still | resumed his singing. ‘** Now,” said the 
too far fromher. She could not see him, | guide stopping, ‘* we have got past the 
a jutting rock hindered her from looking | bad road; if you wish to mount your 
into that part of the ravine, in whieh he | horse again, we will have a gallop to 


‘the hill on foot, leading by their bridles 
| two horses covered with sweat. The bad 
| state of the road, recently washed by the 
torrent, had compelled the cavaliers to 
\dismount. The traveller followed at 
}some distance, and Consuelo could at last 
|perceive him, by leaning forward over 


| was. But could she be deceived for an | 
instant in that voice, that accent, which4 
she knew so well, and the fragments of | 
that song, which she herself had taught | 
and heard repeated so many times, by | 
her ungrateful pupil. 


At length, the two invisible travellers 
having come nearer to her, she heard one | 
of them, whose voice was unknown, say | 
to the other in bad Italian, and with'the | 
accent of the country : ‘* Eh! eh! signor, | 
do not go up there, the horses cannot fol- | 
low you, and you will lose sight of me; 
follow me along the torrent. See, the 
road is before us and that is only a path 
for foot passengers. ”’ 

The voice which Consuelo knew so 
| well, appeared to remove and redescend, 
‘and soon she heard it ask what fine 
chateau that was on the other bank. 

** Tt is Riesenburg,as if you should say, 
ul castello det giganti,’’ replied the guide; 
for he was one by profession, and Con- 
suelo began to see him at the bottom of 














* Jean Croce, of Chioggia, in the sixteenth 
century. 


Fusta. ‘The road is magnificent as far as 
there; nothing but sand. There you 
will find the main road to Prague, and 
good post-horses.”’ 

“Then,”’ said Anzoleto, adjusting his 
stirrups, ‘‘ 1 can say—the devil fly away 
with you too! for your sorry jades, your 
mountainous roads, and yourself begin to 
weary me horribly.”’ 

While speaking thus, he lightly mount- 
ed his horse, buried both his spurs in its 
sides, and without troubling himself about 
his guide, who followed him with diffieul- 
ty, he departed, like a flash, in a norther- 
ly direction, raising clouds of dust upon 
that road which Consuelo had just con- 
templated so long, and where she so little 
expected to see pass, like a fatal vision, 
the currency of her life, the eternal regret 
of her heart. 

She followed him with her eyes ina 
state of stupor, impossible to express. 
Frozen by disgust and fear, while he had 
been within reach of her voice, she had 
remained concealed and trembling. But 
when she saw him recede, when she 
thought that she was about to lose 
him from her sight, and perhaps for- 


lever, she only felt the most horrible des- 


pair. She rushed upon the rock, to see 
him a little longer ; and the indestructible 
love: she felt for him, being awakened 
with frenzy, she wished to ery out after 
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him, and to recall him. But her voice| 
died upon her lips ; it seemed to her, that 
the hand of death was clasping her throat} 
and tearing her chest; her eyes were | 
veiled ; a dull sound, like that of the sea, | 
roared in her ears ; and as she was falling | 
exhausted to the bottom of the rock, she} 
found herself in the arms of Albert, who 
had approached, without her perceiving | 

| 





him, and who carried her, swooning, intoa | 
more shaded and hidden part of the moun- 
tain. 


To be Continued. 


Poverty a Biesstvc. The Rev. Mr. | 
, having been on a visit to one of his 
poor Scotch parishioners, who was taken 
ill, and being about to take his leave, | 
held out his hand to the object of his’ 
visit, who pressed it affectionately, at the) 
same time thanking the pastor for his 
kind solicitude about his soul’s welfare, 
and in conclusion said, ‘*God grant ye, | 
sir, great abundance of poverty here, and | 
a double portion o’t through a’ eternity.’”| 
‘* What!” said the astonished clergy- 
man, “‘ do you wish me to become poor!” | 
‘* Wi’ a’ my heart, sir,” answered the’! 
old man seriously; ‘‘ ye ken a hundred 
times, an mair, hae ye tauld me that pov- 
erty was a blessing, an’ I’m sure there’s 
nane I could wish to see better blessed 
than yoursel’.”” A solemn pause ensued. 
At length the minister said, with an air of 
touching humility, which showed he felt 
the full force of the cutting reproof—| 
‘* Well James, I confess I never thought 
seriously on that point till this moment; | 
poverty cannot be a blessing, it is at best a 
misfortune.”’ — Investigator. 





Generosiry or a Lorp. A butcher's 
boy in Oxford Market, London, was em- 
ployed in sorting some waste paper, which 
had been purchased at a common rag-shop, 
and among a quantity of useless circulars 
discovered an envelope directed to Lord 
Ashby, containing a hundred pound note. 
The boy gave it to his mistress, who im- 
mediately carried it to Lord Ashby. The 
‘noble lord”’ instantly turned the 
woman out of his house, and the next 
day entered a prosecution against both her 
and the boy for the felonious act of break- 
ing opeu the letter! ‘The ahove facts are 
stated in the London Times. What a 
pretty note of admiration would be set up 
in the London papers, if any man of a 
lord’s importance, on this side the Atlan- 
tic, had rewarded honesty in this manner! | 
— Courver. 














Strrone Arcument. A publisher scold- 
ed his editor for not putting murders in his 
paper. ‘ There are none to put in,’ said 
the editor. ‘I know better,’ replied the 
publisher, ‘in this free and independent | 
country, with nearly twenty millions of | 
enlightened citizens, there must be a mur- | 
der every day.’ 
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mesties who share the love @nd respect 
of husband, wife and children — who are 
tenderly nursed in sickness, comfortably 
NO. XX. — DOMESTIC SERVITUDE. | provided for in health, and never driven 
There are between ten and twelve | or treated with harshness. ‘Such instan- 
thousand girls and women in New York, | 5 we might detail at length ; but, bean- 
living in the various degrees of Domestic | tifel and refreshing as they are, they are 
Servitude, from nurse and lady’s maid to | t00 few to ehange the general aspect of 
scullion and woman of all work. As near| the system we are considering. ‘They 
as it is possible to estimate, from the | até not created by, but flourish m despite 
means of information within our reach, | of it. , . 
from seven to eight thousand of these are| “The wages reeeived by Servant-Girls 
Irish, two thousand German, and the | Y@ty from $4 to $8 and even $10 per 
others American, French, &c. Of the | menth, exclusive of board and fodging 
Irish about four-fifths are Catholics; of 284 time to do their own washing and 
the Germans about one-half. | mending. Few, however, have ‘either 
There is a kind of tacit understanding, | time or ability to make even their com- 
very nearly approaching a regularly or-| monest dresses, and these are put oat to 
ganized combination, among the Servant | POOT Seamstresses and paid for, necessa- 
Girls, in regard to prices, conditions and | rily, at the most miserable prices. The 
privileges to be exacted from employers, | Girls generally imbibe from their mistress- 
limitation of duties to a particular braneh, €$ the worst and most pernicious of all 


&e. &c., which is kept up by the Intelli- | domestic follies —a love for finery; and 
gence Offices, and they in turn are sup-| With her hard-earned monthly wages in 


ported by the fees exacted from the girls, | band the servant steals away to Chatham- 
Whatever is paid to these offices by em-| Steet to bedizen ‘herself im the” cast-off 


ployers is out of the regular way, and is| 22d vulgar imitations of the only a little 
regarded as clear profit. The keeper, | less vulgar finery whieh her mistress 
generally speaking, does not feel that any | Sports im Broadway. About a fair aver- 
obligation to treat you with candor and|@ge of the wages received by Servant- 
sincerity in recommending girls to you, is Gitls would be $6 per month. Mere 
implied by your paying him afee. He drudgers and slop-women, just arrived in 
also receives pay from the servants them-| the country and cor y ignorant of 
selves, and that regularly — so it is to his @very thing pertaiming to life above the 


interest to be of their party. ‘The ser- 
vants also have a system by which they 
are enabled to act in some degree inde- 
pendently in leaving their situations. 
Whenever one thinks she is imposed 
upon, the invariable plan is to threaten to 
leave the sitnation at once, imstead, as in| 
other kinds of employment, of being 
fearful of losing it. A girl leaving her 


| place under these circumstances has her 


beard paid until she obtains another. | 
This independence is often exercised very 
injudiciously, and is perpetually creating 
difficulties, quarrels and disruptions be- 
tween parlor and kitchen, in which the) 
mistress of the establishment usually | 
suffers most. It is very easy to under-| 
stand, however, that the general want of 
sympathy between employed and employ- | 
er consequent upon our present system | 
of dumestic servitade, and the total ab-| 
sence of real inéerest felt by one for the | 
other, should have resulted in this combi- | 
nation on the part of the weaker party, | 
Indeed, the immorality and barbarous ab- 
surdity of the whole system of Slavery is | 
nowhere more painfully apparent than In 
our domestic servitude, where those deli- 
cate, tender and sacred offices which | 
nothing but true love and affection can | 


mud hevel and its simple accessories, re- 
ceive about $4 a month. Good Cham- 
bermaids and General Houseworkers get 
from $5 to $6; Cooks, Ladies-maids, 
Nurses, Table-Waiters, &c. &e. are bet- 
ter paid — the highest prices being paid 
those who can take charge of children 
(these are what may be denominated a 
‘*veal blessing to fashionable mothers,’’) 
and who understand mending and getting 
up laces and fine linen. Good Laundress- 
es generally, when they go out to service, 
unite the duties of Cook and Chamber- 
maid, and thus become in great demand. 
Some wealthy families employ a Laun- 
dress exclusively, who receives $10 or 
sometimes $ 12 per month, and is allowed 
many privileges, because she is indispen- 
sable im getting wp the ladies’ fimerv. 
Nurses in such families are also well 
paid, and, besides, receive a great many 
‘*yails*’ im the shape of cast-off but 
searcely soiled clothing, &e. &c. 

The physical wants of the Servant are 
generally better supphed than those of 
any other class of working women. 
They always manage to secure enough 
and of the best to eat, and their sleeping 
accommodations are generally pretty de- 
cent; although in the latter partieular 


render agreeable or scarcely endurable| they sometimes suffer severely — being 
from one to another, are farmed out to be | thrust mto noxious dark bed-rooms or un- 
done for the lowest and most exclusively | Ventilated garrets and lofts. The worst 
mereenary considerations — considerations | 1#Stances of this occur in Boarding- 
which imply, from very necessity, that) Houses, especially the cheap ones. 

the servant should get off with the small- | But of the intellectual and moral advan- 
est possible amount of labor, while the | tages of the Servant-Girls we have no- 
employer insists on getting as much work | thing favorable to say. Their condition 
as practieable for hismoney. Thus origi-| in these respects is disgraceful to Civiliza- 


nates and is kept alive that mean, harass-| tion, which not only permits and sanec- 








| ing and revolting strife —that cold-victual | tions, but positively seems to enforce it. 

Femates in Coaupits. It is asserted | and old-frock struggle — which too often | If the Servant herself is a Catholic, she 
by an Erglish paper, that the number| renders the private dwelling, which should | generally stipulates for an opportunity 
of women in those coal districts where | be the very temple of peace and shrine of | of a to her religious duties every 
this practice prevailed, is as great as it| love, what we need not attempt to des-|other Sunday afternoon or evening— 
was before Lord Ashley’s Act was passed. | cribe. |changing off with the Cook, Chamber- 
The fact is, the poor creatures must de| Instances, however, are to be met! maid, &c. so that the house shall never 
this or starve; they, therefore, put on| where the real goodness of human nature | be “left alone.” But beyond this there 
man’s apparel, and work as men, where|shows itself under all disadvantages.|is no vestige of humanity or enlighten- 
they before worked as women. | Many families have old and faithful do-| ment in the American Kitchen, any more 
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than in the negro-hut of the Southern | 
planter. The family circle, the school, | 
the library, the fire-side talk — often even 
the altar of family prayer —are forbidden | 
to the inmates of the Kitchen; they rare- 
ly think of obtruding themselves there, 
nor is their presence dreamed of by the 
mistress. They are of the family, yet 
apart from it; they have no friends to! 
care for them save those as degraded and | 
unfortunate as themselves, therefore they 
are left to live in ignorance and complete 
isolation from these whose happiness and 
peace are so intimately inwoven with | 
theirs as to seem to render such a disu- | 
nion most fatal if not utterly impossible. 
This separation of interests among mem- | 
bers of the same family is the great curse 
of private life. Suspicion, treachery, | 
meanness, fraud, oppression, hatred, mal- 
ice and revenge are its inevitable conse- 
quences ; and under these malign influen- 
ces what wonder is it that servants grow 
to be what they are generally and un- 
hesitatingly denounced, even in their 
very presence—pests and curses '— Jyib. 





ROBERT OWEN AT HOPEDALE. 


We have had a two days’ visit from 
this celebrated man. He is a remarkable | 
character. In years nearly seventy-five ; 
in knowledge and experience superabund- | 
ant; in benevolence of heart transcend-| 
ental; in honesty without disguise ; in| 
philanthrophy unlimited; in religion a 
sceptic; in theology a Pantheist; in 
metaphysics a necessarian cirenmstantial- 
ist; in morals a universal excusionist ; in | 
general conduct a philosophic non-resist- 
ant; in socialism a communitist; in hope 
a terrestrial elysianist; in practical busi- 
ness a methodist; in deportment an une- 
quivocal gentleman. We have enjoyed 
his visit, conversation and public address- 
es much. We cannot sympathise with 
his Pantheism, scepticism, necessarian- 
ism, or universal excusionism, nor with | 
all his hopes of speedily resolving this 
ignorant and wretched world into a Com- 
munity Elysium. We expect as much 
goed and as complete happiness for the 
human race as he does, but not as soon, | 
mor through the same philosophy, nor by 
precisely the same practical arrangements 
and operations. He believes all men 
wholly creatures of circumstance, and 
therefore that they of themselves can do | 
nothing towards forming their own con-| 
victions, feelings or characters, and are) 
neither rewardable nor punishable, praise- | 
worthy nor blame-worthy, on account of | 
any thing they think, feel, say or do. | 
We believe all men are in some degree, 
and most men in a very great degree, | 
creatures of circumstance, but none of | 
them entirely so. ‘That some are emi- 
nently masters of circumstances, the mass 
inferior to circumstances, but no one| 
wholly unable to affect his own feelings, 
Opinions, convictions and character, for 
better or worse. That all are morally 
accountable to the extent of their ability, 
and of course praise-worthy and blame- 
worthy. That no one ought to be 
praised or blamed except for the faithful 
or faithless use of light, talents and op- 
portunities undoubtedly possessed. And 
whoever deservedly receives blame, con- 
demnation, rebuke or admonition, still no 
man shall be hated or injured in any maa- 
ner; but all be loved, benefited, hefriend- 
ed, and, if possible, reformed. 

To us all nature en. masse is not God, | 
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—not the Cause of itself. Nor yet are|er infidels to Jesus of Nazareth than Mr. 
the Jaws of nature God. But within and | Owen isin his theoretic scepticism! And 
distinct from all sensible nature, there is a|how many high professing sceptics — 
DIVINE NATURE, A SPIRIT, A CONSCIOUS | coarse, noisy, envious, malignant, vindie- 


| INTELLIGENT MIND, an Omnipotent, omni- | tive, brutal and vicious — claiming to em- 


present, omniscient, infinitely benevolent, | brace Ais principles are as great infidels to 
all-perfect God—the universal Father. | his standard of benevolence and philan- 
And the laws of sensible nature, properly | thropy, as they are in all respects to Jesus 
so called, eternally proceed from and are | Christ! 
controlled by this Infinite invisible Minp.| His frank, straight forward honesty, 
So we cannot sympathise with Panthe-| coupled with tolerance, forbearance, cour- 
isn. tesy and kindness to opponents. He con- 
To us religion is not superstition; is|ceals nothing; he even dogmatises about 
not mere erroneous imagination: but is | his ‘ three errors’ and their counter truths ; 
the spontaneous exercise of a fundament-| he declares his abhorrence of the evils of 
al sentiment in human nature; the grand | existing society and denounces them; he 
cord which connects us with the Divine | proclaims himself the uncompromising 





Mind: and if rightly directed tends more apostle of his new dispensation, and that 


powerfully than any other means to rend-| his whole life and substance are devoted 
er us Godlike in disposition, conduct and | to radical reform; yet he is uniformly 
moral character, ‘The teachings and ex-| calm, patient, conciliatory, kind and cour- 
amples of Jesus Christ do rightly direct|teous in all his conversation, addresses 
this spontaneous exercise of our natures, | and proceedings. This is noble, excel- 
and, faithfully followed, will certainly lent! We sympathise with and honor it. 
render our religion pure and undefiled in| His dogmas may be wrong, his theories 
its moral fruits— filling our hearts and| wrong, his schemes impracticable, his 
lives with Love which worketh no ill, | anticipations visionary ; but in these things 


'even as the true ‘*God is love” and | he is right. 
| worketh no ill. So we cannot sympa- | His knowledge of men and things. 
_thise with scepticism, but must cling to) His extensive general reading and obser- 


religion as taught and exemplified by Je-| vation; his long and various experience 
sus Christ. ‘Therefore we must continue | in the methods of conducting productive 
to love our heavenly Father, to worship | industry, manufactures, trade, education 
him, seek communion with him, pray and and government; his accumulation and 
give thanks to him, trust in him, feel ac- | ready command of European statistics ; 
countable to him, obey him and pattern | his doctrines, schemes and detailed plans 
after his kindness to the unthankful and for bringing the human race into a new 
evil. If this seem childish or foolish to | social order; these render him one of the 
others, as yet, it seems wisdom to us. | most intelligent, instructive and entertain- 

Thus much for the important points on| ing conversationists and lecturers with 
which we dissent from Mr. Owen. Per-| whom we have ever met. Notwithstand- 


haps we shall one day be compelled (using | ing all our differences about matters of 


his favorite expression) to agree with| religion, philosophy, ethics, and so forth, 
him. If so, we trust we shall have we shall always be thankful for his visit 
enough of his Aonesty, to acknowledge |to Hopedale, and are sure of having de- 
and proclaim it without concealment and | rived much valuable practical information 
without disguise. And now for what we| from his communications. These we 
admire and sympathise with in this distin- | hope to turn to a good account in carrying 
guished man, His benevolence and phi- | forward the great enterprise to which we 
lanthropy. He embraces the whole hu- are devoted. One fact only will we stop 
man race in ardent affection. He holds | to repeat, which goes to confirm our con- 
no human being an outlaw, an alien, aj fidence in the absolute practicability of 
stranger, to be cast off, overlooked or in-| Non-Resistance. Mr. Owen testifies that 
jured. He knows no enemies to hate, | he superintended at New Lanark, in Scot- 
persecute or punish. He loves all, seeks | land, for 30 years, a manufactaring estab- 
the good of all, labors for all, hopes for | lishment with 2500 population attached to 
all. In this we admire him, agree with| it, originally from the dregs of the coun- 
him, sympathise with him. He thinks try. ‘These he gradually rendered the 
that all this springs from his philosophic | best and most orderly society of working 
light respecting what he calls eternal) people in Europe or the world. Yet he 
truth, namely: mankind are formed, | never had one person, old or young, pros- 
body, mind and character, solely by cir- ecuted at law, corporeally punished, im- 
cumstances, over which they have no| prisoned or fined in all thattime! This 


‘control. We are quite as positive that it; means something, and deserves to be re- 


springs from natural endowment, the in- | membered. 

finences of divine inspiration (he was ex-| But we must close, having written three 
tremely religious in early life,) and the|times as much as we at first intended. 
cultivation given it through a Jong course; Mr. Owen has vast schemes to develop, 
of self-discipline under favorable cireum-|and vast hopes of speedy success in es- 
stances. What little we possess has/tablishing a great model of the new social 
come from these sources. But we will| state; which will quite instantaneously, 
not stop to contend now whence or how|as he thinks, bring the human race isto a 
the good in either of us came. If it exist| terrestrial paradise. He insists on obtain- 
and operate it is none the less to be ad-|ing a million of dollars capital to be ex- 
mired, honored, Joved, aspired after and/| pended in lands, buildings, machinery, 
copied. Some how it must have come) conveniences and beautifieations, for his 
from, and be in accordance with, the | model Community ; all to be finished and 
Source of all éruth and good. We there-|in perfeet order, before he introduces to 
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fore admire and fellowship Mr. Owen in| their new home, the well selected popula- 
his benevolence and philanthropy. It is|tion who are to inhabit it. He flatters 
the same which Jesus Christ commends to | himself he shall be able, by some means, 
us by precept and example. In ¢/is all-| to induce capitalists, or perhaps Congress, 
important practical excellence, how many | to furnish a million of dollars for this ob- 
millions of professed Christians are great-| ject. We were obliged to shake an in- 
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credulous head, and tell him frankly how | 
groundless, in our judgment, all such | 
splendid anticipations must prove. He 
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| would be false of any man. {t is a col- 
lection of the most rhapsodical, undis- 





took it in good part, and declared his con-| The Biography of Leopold De Meyer, &e. criminatin, and unmitigated puffs of De 


fidence anshaken, and his hopes undis-| 
courageable by any man’s unbelief. So 
we wait to see ‘ the beginning of the end ;’ 
trusting ourselves to other means, the 
gradual growth of smaller establishments 
for the consummation so devoutly to be 
wished. — Practical Christian. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 


Where, where are all the birds that sang 





A hundred years ago? 
The flowers that al) in beauty sprang 
A hundred years ago? 
The lips that smifed, 
The eyes that wild 
In flashes shone 
Soft eyes upon — 
Where, O where, are lips and eyes, 
The maiden’s smiles, the lover's sighs, 
That lived so long ago? 


Who peopled all the city street, 
A hundred years ago? 
Who tilled the church with faces meek, 
A bundred years ago? 
The sneering tale 
Of sister frail, 
The plot that work'd 
A brother’s burt, 
Where, O where, are plots and sneers, 
The poor man’s hope, the rich man’s fears, 
That lived so long ago? 


Where are the graves where dead men slept 
A hundred years ago? 
Who were they the living wept 
A hundred years ago? 
By other men 
That knew not them, 
Their lands are tilled : 
Their graves are filled: 
Yet nature then was just as gay ; 
And bright the sun shone as to-day, 
A hundred years ago! 








Extraorpinary Cnance or Fortune. 
A correspondent of the Boston Courier, 
writing from Buffalo, says an individual 
of that city, who in the great expansion 
of business in 1836, stood next to Rath- 
bun, the second in the list of heroes, who 
travelled through the country in state, 
and who spent huadreds of dollars at the 
hotels of an evening, and then cursed the 
landlords for not charging higher, who 
purehased the American Hotel, for I 
know not hew much, and expended 
$40,000 in furnishing it, who was ap- 
proached with awe and looked up to with 
reverence, who is said to have given in a 
schedule in bankruptey of some eleven 
millions —is now engaged in the humble 
but honest employment of driving a horse 
cart, and peddling sand about the streets 
of Buffalo, while his wife supports her- 
self as a nurse. 


A Cutinary Hore Buicutep. A story 
has been going the rounds of the papers, 
that tame ducks can be made equal in 
flavor to canvas backs, by feeding them 
on celery occasionally, but, unfortunately 
for the suceess of the experiment, the 
ducks won’t eat the celery ! 


gc. London: 1845. pp. 32. 

As a performer and composer, we have 
already expressed our high admiration of 
this distinguished pianist. 
works sufficiently proclaim him. He 


has established for himself the character | 


of an artist, and has no need of any flour- 
ish of artificial trumpets when he goes 
abroad. 


the man, to comment upon this very 
questionable ‘* Biography,” 
tures and gilt edges, copies of which are 


His . own | 


it is for this reason, that we) 
deem it only an act of friendly justice to | 


with its pic- | 


Meyer's performances, from all the musi- 
cal journals of Europe, worked over in 
England, and colored up more highly 
(the translated ones) than they. could 
bear without becoming positively ridicu- 
lous. Every epithet rae the won- 
derful is exhausted in its destriptions. 
It is a perfect Encyclopedia of terms for 
the small writers of musical notices. It 
is certainly very amusing as a curiosity, 
as a concentration of this peculiar ele- 
ment, besides that it contains some pleasiag 
stories. But it is im parts as coarse as it 


strewed so copiously before his path | is unconscientious. That this is charge- 
wherever he travels. Persuaded as we | able upon the English part of the work, 
are of the genuineness of him and of his | mainly if not altogether, will appear from 
art, we regard the beok as of the worst the instance we give below, of an entire 
species of humlug, since it represents mistranslation and falsification which it 
himasacharlatan. Ofa free, careless, un-| contains of a notice of De Meyer's per- 
suspecting simplicity; fond, doubtless, of | formance before the Turkish Sultan, por- 
applause, while determined to deserve it; | potting to be taken from the Augsburg 
earnest and conscientious in the real | Gezette. A German friend has handed 
sphere of his life, which is his mmusic,| 88 a copy of the original; and below we 
and accepting the fashions of the world,| Will quote what the English ‘biography 
| for the rest, without much thought about | has made of it, followed by our literal 
it, he has let his officious admirers invest translation of the same. The reader 
‘bim with all the civilized machinery of may make his own comments. 
| puffing. It takes from the true respecta-| I. From the ‘* Biography.” 
bility of the artist. We know there is| ‘ “g one veered oper Augsbargh 
: a _,.| has pleasantly recorded this interesti 
this ~— for it, thatevery thing new-a | facti—' The Gelebrated pianist, Léopol 
| days is done by management and preten- | 4, Meyer,’ says that universal journal, 
/sion, that the world has got so schooled |‘ had the honor of «producing himself in 
to humbug, that the genuine as well naj Se year of S. . the Speen. we 
ll Rate oe - | whose sublime nose he was p on the 
| the false have to make use of it as an _ 19th of this month (Aug. 1843). The 
troduction, and that no man, iv any de-| Cp valier de Schwarzhuber, dragoman to 
partment, be he ever so great, can get|/the Austrian infernuncio, accompanied 
along in the world unless he will consent | oe rae ae eS . “3p? eormng 9 
. is there, | the Said day, to the residence of Ki t 
Wises os ee . _ a a | Pacha, by whom he was to be introduced 
then, no dignity left in the deserving’ 0) +, the Sultan. When they arrived, at 
real pride of character, which scorns pre- | the hour hpocsnied, at the country-house 
‘tension? no modesty which takes delight | of Rifaat Pacha, the minister of foreign 
in plainness! Is Truth entirely out of] Seen ae, eae bY athaflag 
: |\tchotadars to the palace o ‘ 
fashion and in bad taste? Are there | The great hall of ceremony, which, from 
none on whom we may rely, by the dig- |its size and vaulted ceiling, is eminently 
nity of their example, to rebuke and re-| suited to musical performances, was as- 
fute this foolish custom, and keep it peca- | “a3 xe De mete: ae Lange whe of 
‘liar to fools and impestors, and to them | cordingly placed his piano there. . 
; . | he had put every thing in readiness, he was 
alone, so that theirs may be a style of their! gnhown into a pavilion situate outside of 
own, entirely distinctive, with which the| the seraglio (judicious precaution — the 
| style of good and true men can never be | ae eke oa Meyer Seng ote 
; . | sidered)— where he was reques 0 
Why should: the jeunty | wait until the preposterously sublime Sul- 


| 


| confounded ? 


air and dress of the flash gentry be adopt- 'tan should order him into his infinitely 


| ed by the gentleman of real stamp! 
| What need has he of these things to 
‘make him pass for something? His is a 
‘far higher title; and to the artist, above 
all men, do we look for a certain severity 
| of modesty, together with a genuine in- 
| dependence, which neither fears nor 
‘courts appearances. We do not believe 
‘that Mendelsohn or Liszt or Thalberg tol- 
erates any of this nonsense; why should | 
| Leopold De Meyer? | 
| The book in question is a tissue of the 
most extraordinary extravaganzas, which | 


j 
} 





impossible presence — which terrific event 
occurred about two of the clock in the 
post-noen. De Meyer and Schwarzhuber 
were received in the most condescending 
manner at the entrance of the before-men- 
tioned hall, by no less a personage than 
Riza Pacha, who, after a familiar chat of 
a quarter of an hour, retired into the inner 
apartments to announce to the great 
grandfather of the fixed stars, that all was 
ready. In a few minutes his Sublimity 
entered, followed by Riza Pacha and sun- 
dry ennuchs— while from the opposite 
door entered (fearful to relate!) the three 
secretaries of the cabinet. The Sultan 
then disposed himself, netherwise, op an 
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arm-chair which was pight for him ona 


semi-circular platform, turned towards the | 


sea, and raised a foot higher than the 
fioor. Riza Pacha stood at the sublime 
sides, while the other persons present 
kept respectfully aloof. At length the 
Grand Marshal signified te De Meyer, 
that it was the desire of the too-great-to- 
be-lightly-mentioned, that he should place 
himself at the eclavichord, and play cun- 
ning fantasies, Whereupon De Meyer 
de Léopold extemporized a brilliant pre- 
jude, and glided imperceptibly into his 
Anna Bolena fantasy, at the termination 
of which the horrible Sultan expresed by 
a stare, that he was not displeased ; and 
ultimately deigning to remember that he 
was not dumb, and that the language of 


sublime looks was not universal, conde- | 


seended to indicate a wish that De Meyer, 
the expert pianist, would fiddle for him 
the Turkish tunes which he (De Meyer, 
the expert pianist) had arranged for the 


piano, and of which the Chevalier de Sch- | 


warzhuber had made mention in the conver- 
sation he had exulted in with Riza Pacha. 
Whereupon De Meyer brought down a 
brace of the most favorite airs (hares) 
of the Sultan, which he had hunted up 
since his arrival in Constantinople, with 
the aid of the Maestro di Capella of His 
Haughtiness, (Donizetti Bey, brother of 
the remarkable composer whose works 
have swamped the civilized world of late 
years) and dressed them in such a man- 
ner as marvellously suited the palate of 
the tremendous unnameable who sat before 
him. These airs De Meyer has trans- 
ported to the pianoforte, in a-not-enough- 
to-be-wondered-at manner, giving the ef- 
fect of a complete orchestra, without add- 
ing, altering, modifying, or transmuting 
one iota of the national character of the 
tunes. The Sultan listened with intense 
interest, and grimly grinned his satisfac- 
tion. He not only conversed furiously 
with Riza Pacha, but he absolutely asked 
De Sehwarzhuber how and when De Me- 
yer had bagged these airs(hares,) and ifhe, 
De Schwarzhuber, had ever tasted them 
before. After expressing his decided 
contentment, the Sultan ordered a self- 
acting barrel-organ, which happened to 
be in the room, to play several Turkish 
and other airs, which the organ did, much 
to the delight of De Meyer. Whereupon 
the last named asked permission to play 
a cavalry march lately composed by him. 
The Padischah \istened to this with hungry 
curiosity, and asked many questions of 
the artist, and especially at what age he 
had commenced the study of music. The 


Sultan demanded yet another piece. De | 


Meyer responded hy his Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, the most brilliant of all fantasies, 


which appeared, more than all, to capti-| 
He rose | 


vate ‘Him ef the Turkeys.’ 
from his seat, approached the clavichord, 


curiously, and constantly regarded the pi- | 
anist with an air of much berevolence, fol- | 
lowing eagerly the roulades, skips, cross- | 
ings, and other cunning devices with | 


De Meyer | 


which the fantasy abounds. } 
having ended, the Sultan said other pleas- 


antries to him, and jocosely observed that | 


he played better than Donizetti,”? &c. &c. 


Ii. From the Augsburg Allgemeine 


Zettung for 11th Sept. 1843. 
translated. 

* * Constantinople, 23 Aug. The cel- 
ebrated pianist, Leopold De Meyer, on 
rhe 19th inst. had the honor of producing 
himself before his Serene Highness the 


Lite rally 


|Sultan, Accordingly the Chevalier Von | 
Schwarzhaber, dragoman to the Austrian | 
Internuncio, accompanied him on the) 
morning of that day to Rifaat Pacha, 
through whose mediation he was to be 
introduced to the Sultan. After they | 
had both arrived, at the appointed hour, 
at the country house of Rifaat Pacha, to- 
gether with the piano of the artist, which 
had been transported upon a large boat, 
the minister of foreign affairs had them 
conducted by one of his Tschotadars to 
the palace of Beilerbei. The large hall 
of ceremony, which by its dimensions as 
well as by its vaulted ceiling was admira- 
bly suited for musical performances, was 
assigned to Herr V. Meyer and his piano ; 
after he had put. every thing there in| 
readiness, he was conducted into a pavil- 
ion outside of the Seraglio, where he 
was told to wait until the Sultan should | 
summon him to his presence. This hap- 
pened about two o'clock in the afternoon ; | 
from the interior of the Seraglio appeared 
a chamberlain to call the artist to the 
Sultan and invite Herr V. Sehwarzhuber 
to accompany him. At the entrance of 
the great hall aforesaid they were both 
very politely received by Riza Pacha, 
who, after a quarter of an hour's conver- 
sation, retired into the inner chamber to 
announce to the Sultan that all was 
ready. In a few minutes his Highness, 
clothed in the imperial mantle, entered 
through the opposite folding doors of the 
saloon, followed by Riza Pacha and some 
servants, while from the other side, at the 
same time, appeared the three cabinet sec- 
retaries. The Sultan seated himself up- 
on an arm-chair, which had been placed 
for him upon a semicircular platform, 
raised a foot above the floor, and directed 
towards the sea. Riza Pacha stood near 
him, while the other persons present rev- 
erently stood aloof. ‘The Grand Marshal 
then signified to Herr V. Meyer, in the 
name ef the Sultan, to take his place at 
the piano, whereupon, after a brilliant 
prelude, he produced his Fantasia upon 
themes from ** Anna Bolena.”? He had 
been playing but a short time, when the 
Padischah, who could not see the hands 
of the virtuoso from where he sat, rose 
and had his arm-chair moved to a more 
suitable point in the hall. When De 
Meyer had finished his first piece, his 
Highness expressed his satisfaction with 
his playing, and desired to hear the 
Turkish songs which he had arranged for 
the piano, and of which the Chevalier 
Von Schwarzhuber had made mention in 
‘conversation with Riza Pacha. The art-| 
ist now executed two of the Su!tan’s fa- 
vorite airs, which he had got hold of 
since hisarrival, through the royal chapel- | 
master Donizetti, and whieh he had ar-| 
ranged for the piano in his wonderful | 
manner, So as to represent a complete or- | 
chestra, and yet preserving perfectly their | 
national character. The Sultan heard 
with decided interest, talked earnestly 
about it with Riza Pacha, and asked Herr | 
V. Sehwarzhuber, how and when he had | 
learned these songs, and if he knew them | 
himself. * * * * * * * Herr V. Meyer'| 
‘then asked permissiun to execute a Cav-| 
‘alry Mareh which he had very lately | 


-eomposed ; this piece also the Padischah | 
heard with earnest attention, and made | 


| many inquiries about the artist during its | . 


| . | 
| performance, especially at what age he 


ihad begun to study music. When his 


| Highness desired to hear one more piece, | 


| De Meyer played his most brilliant Fanta. | 


sia upon airs from ‘‘ Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,’’ in which his dexterity seems al- 
most to overstep the limits of the possi- 
ble. This piece appeared to interest the 
Sultan in a high degree, so that he rose 
from his seat, stationed himself quite 
close to the piano, regarded the artist 
with the kindest looks, and followed with 
his eyes all the Roulades, skips, &e. 

After he had finished, his Highness 
addressed some more flattering words to 
him, and said among other things, in 
a joking tone, that he played better than 
Donizetti, that the latter person confessed 
it himself, &e. &c. 





Gems of German Seng. Third Serves. 
Boston: published by George P. Reed, 
17 Tremont Row, 


No. 5. The Shepherd to his Fair One. 
By Sponr. 

No. 6. Spring is Returning. Menvet- 
SOHN. 

No. 7. Thine is my Heart. Scuaveerr. 

No. 8. Evening Bells. Lacnner. 


Each successive addition to this series 
of Songs gives us a thrill as when we 
touch the hand of a deep, true person ; 
an emotion which is followed by despair 
when we think that we have got to criti- 
cise. In truth these real things are too 
good to be spoken of. We only wish 
that they could sing themselves to every 
reader’s soul as they do to our’s. But 
without attempting any new “ variations ”’ 
upon the still fresh feeling which we ex- 
pressed about the ‘‘Gems”’ in the Har- 
binger for June 2¥st, we will briefly look 
over these four numbers to see what each 
The first three 
are by the three unquestionably greatest 
musical names in Germany since Bee- 
thoven. 

No. 5. 
the verge of strange new keys, new ele- 
ments, and expressing the presentiment 
of the heart in modulations which seem a 
presentiment of a more finely graduated 
scale of tones, than the most Chromatic 
now in use. This we constantly feel in 
Spohr, as well as in Chopin, the pianist. 
But it is like those diplomatic royal mar- 
riages, in which the parties never saw 
each other, to couple such a melody with 


one offers for remark. 


Tender, refined, romantic, on 


the quaint old English words of Robert 


Herrick. The musie is in the most tran- 
scendentally refined vein of this thought- 
sick nineteenth century, and the words 
smack of the unsophisticated times when 
thoughts were sensations. Think of a 
sentimental cadence upon this ; 
“* and thou shalt eat 
The paste of filberts for thy bread, 
With cream of cowslips butter-ed. 


No. 6. In the 
Spring-like key of E, four sharps. Asa 
learned composer, Mendelsohn probably 
stands first, while a gentle and fairy-like 


Spring is Returning. 


imagination shines through all his works. 
Flis music has the glitter and the glassy 
ringing of icicles on a bright winier’s 
morning after the drizzling mist has been 
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slowly thickening and freezing upon all 
the trees. 
No. 7. A wild, impatient love-strain, 


Schubert always is inspired. In him was 


opened an entirely new and fresh vein of 


The masieal art of the times does 
not serve to explain him. Music hada 
He breathed out the 
confession of his deep peculiar life in 


song. 
new origin in him. 


these songs, the like of which the world 
has never heard. 
No. 8. 


rest, though it bears a name of less note. 


Is worthy to aceompany the 


The words in this case, we know are lit- 
It is 
one of the songs produced with so much 
effect at Concert of Mr. 
Hach, whose residence in Boston has 


erally rendered from the German. 
the farewell 


done so much to elevate the taste for 


music. 


From the same publisher we have re- 
ceived the following : 


1. The Pianist’s Daily and Indispensable 
Evercases; or Collection of the most 
useful Scales and Passages in all the 
Major and Minor Keys. By Cuarues 
CZERNY. 

2. Siw Popular Airs, in form of easy 
Rondos. Composed and fingered for 
the Piano Forte, by Cuartes Czerny. 

3. Papanti’s Galop. By Francis H. 
Brown. Emma’s Waltz. By Joun P. 
ORDWAY. 

4. Long Years have passed, my Willie. 
A Ballad. The music by Treopore 
T. Barker. 

This all belongs to the “ Fugitive Po- 


7”? 


etry’’ of Music; popular, pleasing, and 
useful in the earlier stages of a musical 
Nos. 1 and 2 


their titles, 


education. are so fully 


described in that we have 


nothing to say but that we have audited 
The 


Galop and the Waltz are both sprightly 


their reports and found them true. 


inventions, quite creditable to young com- 
posers. The Ballad, No. 4, just meets 
the musical wants of the majority, and 
modulates safely within the best sphere 
of sentiment that is generally appreciated. 
Mr. Barker has a gift of song, and readi- 


ly seizes and reproduces the tune of any | 


little attractive bit of poetry which comes 
floating along. 


POETRY. 
- : ‘a For ‘ee Harbinger. 


THE MOUNTAIN STREAM. 


BY W. W. STORY. 


In the lonely solemn gorge, 
With the towering rock above me, 
From whose rim the pine-trees waved against 
the sky, —_— 
From whose height the dizzy leaves bewil- 
dered fell, — 
With the chasm far beneath me 
Cloven down between the mountains, 
I beheld thee, I heard thee, 
Full-hearted mountain torrent, 
Immortal in thy youth! 
While thou thy hymn wast chanting, 


Thy wild clear hymn of freedom, | 
To the solitude around. 


Serene above thy tumult 
The autumn sky was smiling, 
And on its peaceful bosom 
It bore thy misty brothers of the air ; 
The wandering wind went stealing 
Their secrets from the pine-trees, 
And the mountain sides were rustling as 
they whispered dim and low, 
But thou didst heed them not ; — 
Swelling with exultation, 
In a wild and glorious madness, 
In defiance of restraint, 
With thy white locks wildly streaming, 
Cam’st thou foaming, whirling, shattering 
Adown thy dizzy height, — 
Thy stormy heart o’erflowing with the tu- 
mult of desire. 


Wild mountain youth! 
Thou, that laughest at despair, 


Thou free impetuous heart, 
That hateth dull inaction, 
That fleeth from the Present, 
That panteth for the Future, 


| 
| 
Thou, that scornest every danger, 
My spirit yearns to thine! 

| 


O happy, happy heart! 
Say whither art thou speeding ? 
Why seekest thou the vale ? 
Why leave the noble summits, | 
That aspire unto the heaven, 

To seek the level vale? 

Wouldst thou exchange thy birthright 
And learn to be a sluggard ? 

Go seek the treacherous vale ! 

Serene it seems and quiet, 

But there are the level marshes 

Where thy strength shall all be wasted, — 
There is the broad still river 

Where thy free soul shall be checked, — 
There is the boundless ocean 

Where thy spirit shall be lost, — 

Son of the rock and mountain, 

Companion of the wild breeze, 

Be happy in thy lot! 


Keeps thee yearning and pining for that 
which thou hast not ;— 
’Tis the young poetic spirit, 
That unknowing what it seeketh 
Seeks blindly the Ideal ; — 
That is haunted by the Future, 
That liveth in its hope, — 
That feels the bounded Present 
Like a darkened cone around it, 
Through which the Elysian Future looms 
shadowless and fair. 


Impatient hopeful youth ! 
That with a faith undaunted 
Still struggling seekest on 
For what thou never gainest ! 
That undespairing flingest 
Thy breast against the rocks, 
Though they crush thee into spray ! 
That makest thy misfortune 
To wear the shape of Beauty, 
And weave for thee thy bright prismatic 
veil! 
With joy my heart thou stirrest, 
Yet thou makest me to sigh. 
Oct. 31, 1845. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 


' contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 


gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending te impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 


| Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 


application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, te 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

e Da. CHannine. 


FOURLER'S COSMOGONY. 

We commence to-day a series of trans- 
lations from Fourier, with one of the 
most remarkable of his unpublished Man- 
uscripts. His doctrine and his mind are 
here presented in all their vastness and in 
all their strangeness. You have here the 
theoretic complement, the ulimitable sky 


and background, to his most practical aad 


W hat can resist thy passion ? 
W hat stand before thy beauty ? 
Thou free impetuous youth! 
Thou callest to the mountains 
« Wake from thy dream of quiet,” 
And they answer with the voices of their | 
pines ; — 
Thou smilest to the morning, 
And the morning stoops to kiss thee, 
Painting rainbows on the incense of thy | 
spray ;— 
Within thy shaded hollow 


The cold fair moon comes seeking 
For thy sleepless spirit whitening in the | 
night ;— 
And at thy feet the wild flowers 
| Upward smile in sweet contentment, 
Breaking through the sod to greet thee, 
though thou regardest them not. 


Forevermore thy spirit 
Is wooed unto the Distant, 
| And the Unseen hath a charm that is sweeter 
| than the Seen, — 
And an impulse, blind as instinct 
That will not heed experience, 


} 


i 


definite ideas of the realization of Attract- 
ive Industry in the first Collective Unity, or 


| Phalanx, whieh will be the germ of the 
combined social order throughout the globe. 


Industrial Association is_a practical mat- 
ter, of immediate and pressing mteTest to 


'all who despair of man’s fulfilling his true 


social destiny in such society as Civiliza- 
tion offers; and it is for clearer notions 
about that, about Industrial Association, 


doubtless, that our readers look to Fou- 


rier. 

It is in view of this demand, that we 
have undertaken these translations. But 
preliminary to this, we have deemed it 
‘desirable to give in one bold sketeh, a 
' bird’s eye view, a sudden glimpse, (which 
‘is all that ordinary human powers can 
| bear) of his whole vast system of the Uni- 
‘verse, his conception of human destiny 
| and the destinies of worlds, ima word, 
| his doctrine of Universal Unity. ‘The le- 
|eality of Boston could not be understood 
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by a knowledge of Boston and its imme-|author, no doubt, appears; his keen, | 


diate vicinity alone; we must know the 
whole shape of the globe and distribution 
of its lands and waters ; hence very prop- 
erly, the ‘‘ Map of the World” comes 
first, as an indispensable preface to the 
intelligent study of any point of local ge- 
ography. 
Accordingly, before presenting the 
works in which Fourier discusses the im- 
mediate 


works in which he proceeds from the first 


question of Association, the 


elementary unit, or Phalanx, through the 
ever ascending 


—? 


Hierarchy of Social Harmony; we give, 


widening scale, to the full 


by way of magnificent prelude and over- 
ture tothe whole, one of those bold, gi- 
gantic, and impatient essays, in which he 
has tried to sketch, upon the grandest 
scale, a portion of the vanishing outline 


of that great infinity of Unity implied in | 
his analysis of mar, his classification of 


man’s attractions or passions, and the 
corresponding organization of the groups 
and series of a single Industrial Associa- 
tion. We give, as it were, a Map of the 
World, or rather of the worlds; for Fou- 
rier’s view comprizes all things; he 
sought not only the law which regulates 
the distribution of human passions, func- 
tions, affinities and societies, but even the 
law which presides over the distribution 
of the planetary orbs in space ; and not 
only does he assign to men their places in 
the unitary functions of the race, and to 
the race its mission on the. globe, but also 
to the globe its place in our solar system, 
and to our solar system its place in a still 
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|good-humored satire upon human guides 


vaster universe compused of many systems, | 


and so on, through universes of universes, 
up to God, the fountain of all movement, 


the centre of all Attraction, the living | 


Soul of Unity. 

The doctrine of Association, therefore, 
is not a mere expedient, an ingenious in- 
vention, an isolated, independent thought ; 


but it is a point in the history of the un-| 
folding of the universal unitary Order, | 


through all creation, through all time. 
Some faint conception of this Order, there- 


fore, is necessary to a true appreciation | 


of what is most immediate and practical 
in the Associative movement. 
not from the vast perspective which this 
manuscript opens before you. In it are 


many things new, many things strange, 


Shrink | 


many things which only Imagination was | 


ever bold enough to touch before; but 
there is nothing which is not consistent, 
nothing which is not reverent, nothing 


encouraging to all better Faith, nothing 
which does not bear upon the immediate 


and human short-sightedness thus far; 


his somewhat wanton provocation of one- | 


sided moralistic spiritualists by abrupt 
displays of a certain seeming materialism, 
which, if he stopped to explain it, would 
be found to be a part of the holiest con- 
ception of the redemption and sanctifica- 
tion of matter and the senses by bringing 
them into harmony with the Soul. 

There are some gaps and imperfections 
in the text, as in all his voluminous Man- 
uscripts. It is not as a complete state- 
ment, but only as a worthy introduction to 
what it must take a long series of read- 
ings to complete, and as a goed rough 
sketch of the man in some of his intel- 
lectual phases, that we publish this ‘* Cos- 
mogony.’’ We propose to follow it up 
with a translation of his most concise, 
methodical, and popular statement of the 
construction of an industrial association 
and the philosophy of passional harmony, 
his treatise called, ‘*‘ The New Industrial 
World,’’ supplying with extracts, by the 
way, from his other works, the parts 
which seem too briefly treated. 

THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 

President Polk has submitted his first 
Annual Message to the Congress of the 
United States. It is the prologue, and 
quite artistical and finished wo in its com- 


position, to the grand _ political drama. 
which the leading stars among public ac- | 
tors have assembled at Washington to | 
| represent for the edification, and we wish | 


we could seriously add, the glory of our 
countrymen. 


as voluminous as any of his predecessors, | 


a fault that seems to be grafted on all 
American state papers, by a necessity 
which none of our authorities are willing 


or able to escape. The customary prac- 


tice uf introducing the affairs of the na- | 
tion by a little preliminary courtesy or | 


compliment to the Deity, which we have 


always esteemed in bad taste in the docu- | 


ments of these mere politicians, and 
which is sometimes made the occasion of 
a disgusting display of cant, hypocrisy 
and misrepresentation, is duly observed 
in the Message, but with a neat and cred- 
itable brevity. 

It is by no means our purpose to dis- 
cuss or even to give a synopsis of 
the Message; it is multiplied and dis- 
tributed in so many forms, and is ana- 


ilysed and commented on so thorough- 
which is not elevating to Thought and | 


ly, in its cewelized aspects, that there is 
not a person in the land who may not 


possess himself of its contents, if so dis- 


purposes of life, if remotely, yet as real- | 


ly as the stars by their attractions, by 
their light and by all their unceasing 
influences, 


posed.» But we notice it as an im- 


portant feature in our national concerns. 


| 


To present our views fully of this docu- 
ment as an emanation from the head of render it a blessing instead of a curse, 
Something of the idiosyncrasy of the | a nation, would require us to institute an | 


Mr. Polk is almost or quite 








examination into the true theory of gov- 
‘ernment, its functions, internal and ex- 
‘ternal, and the duties of its officers, as 
well asa critical review of the existing 
condition of the world, buat for this state- 
ment there is no call at the present 
moment; it would be attended with no 
benefits; and we fear our readers are not 
generally prepared to understand or ac- 
cept it. When the public mind has 
become more completely indoctrinated 
with the principles of a true social order, 
we may then venture upon searching crit- 
icism and a lofiy and comprehensive ex- 
amination of the views of public fanc- 
tionaries and the courses of government. 
Until then we must conform to existing 
modes of thought about government, 
when we do speak of it, directed only by 
a determination to be free from partiality 
and prejudice, with as enlightened a 
judgment as we can bring to the sub- 
ject. 

The general tone and character of the 
Message are moderate and dignified. 
Our foreign relations, so far as they are 
noticed, and that is with a remarkable omis- 
sion of some of the greatest nations on the 
earth, are treated temperately. The dis- 
position is evinced of friendship and fair- 
‘ness with foreign powers. But we dis- 
like the exhibition of Americanism, the 
narrow spirit of nationality, which passes 
| for the much abused sentiment of Patriot- 
ism, and whieh our rulers seem to con- 
sider a part of their official duty constantly 
to parade, in a manner insulting to other 
nations and offensive to all truly indepen- 
dent minds who fee] that gasconade about 
foreign aggression, real or supposed, is an 
admission of weakness or something 
worse. Except for something of this 
kind in the Message, there is no fault to 
be found with its temper. 

The questions of Texas Annexation 
and the Oregon boundary are the leading 
and only prominent topics of discussion, 
which relate to foreign affairs. The first 
is pressed to a speedy consummation with 


‘all the warmth of a slave-holding rapaci- 
ity, and backed as the desire of annexa- 
tion is, which pervades a large portion of 
our people, by the weakness of Mexico 
‘and the advanced stage of the steps for 
| its accomplishment, we see no possibility 
‘of averting this shameless usurpation. 
Viewed in some lights, we hold the act of 
| Annexation to be a high-handed crime, 
| which stamps upon the National Escutech- 
‘eon an indelible stigma and reproach. 
‘In another aspect we consider it one of 
‘the great onward movements in the 
| march of Humanity, ordered by a wisdom 
| more profound than we can penetrate, 
| which we should acquiesce in, endeavor- 
ing so to shape our future course as to 


The Oregon question is now in a posi- 





— 





ett ite aterm cnnenannmnnensanaeanias 
tion of extreme delicacy, and if we did 
not feel convinced that our relations of 
amity with England cannot be disturbed 
at this age of commercial aseendency, by 
any military 
should even 
sumes a daigerous attitude. 


serious operations, we 
ay that the question as. 
Nothing, 
however, bat the most wanton and rashest 
acts of government ageuts can involve the 
United States 
about the possession of a strip of territory 
mostly barren and worthless ; and of this 
we have no fear. The difficulty will be 
settled in these days of financial rule, like 
the Maine boundary, by compromise, for 
a The 
squabble over it as long as they can draw 
from it any political capital, and when 
this is all exhausted, or it becomes really 
alarming through diplomatic maneuvre- 
ing, Commerce will step in for the sake of 
her money bags and close the matter by 
direct negotiation. 


in a war with England 


consideration. politicians will 


The Message presents again the in- 
dependent treasury scheme, without, how- 
ever, making any specific proposition re- 
garding the form it shall take. This cur- 
rency question, like the tariff, which is 
also brought up to be cast into the arena 
of partizan strife, is a perpetual puzzle to 
our Solons, which they can never unravel 
or explain to the satisfaction of them- 
selves or others. ‘The falseness of pre- 
sent social relations is not demonstrated by 
any thing more clearly th 
curring perplexities and adVerse views 
connected with the two questions of tariff 
and currency. The held upon 
them are but the reflected images of the 
conflicting interests which divide society 
into contending factions. 


the ever re- 


views 


Politicians re- 


present merely local and partial interests, | 


and hence they are but the organs or the 
instraments to express opinions that coin- 
cide with them. ‘The questions will never 
be settled on a permanent basis until the 
voice of united interests prevails in legisla- 


tion. 


THE WORKINGMEN’S PROTEC- 
TIVE UNION. 

One of the first fruits of the Industrial 
Convention held a short time ago, in New 
York, is a society formed in Boston called 
the Workingmen’s Protective Union. In 
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urgent necessity for the producing classes 
of the land, to unite themselves together 
as a band of brothers, to resist under a 


common standard, the legions of oppres-| 


sion which threaten to overwhelm them, 
and reduce them to a state of utter help- 
lessness. 
have time and power, and not supinely 
wait until they are completely prostrated. 
| That the tendency is downwards, to a 
state of abject vassallage among the 
masses, more degraded and painful than 
that of the dark ages, is too apparent for 
denial, whatever may be the outside show 
of a temporary prosperity, the venal rep- 
resentations of parties interested in the 
triamph of Capital over Labor, and 
the craven concessions of those who 
already wear the brass collar of Gurth. 
The Workingmen must help themselves, 
or we fear there are none to help them. 
| Union, then, must be their watchword ! 


Union of neighborhoods into Societies for | 


mutual protectign, which will bring them 


together as friends embarked in a com- | 


mon and a righteous cause, that they may 
learn each other’s grievances, counsel and 
instruct, aid and encourage one another. 
Union of Societies into one general league, 

| for a more extended sympathy and effect- 

ive political action. 

Even in our isolated modes of life, let 
us apply the principles of Association as 


ready been done in Boston. ‘There is an Workingmen to form them into living 


They should do so while they | 
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bodies, that will grow and act with unre- 
mitted vigor and devotion to the objects 
in view, the principle ef guaranteeism will 
be of immense benefit, and lead to a sue- 
cess equal to that of the Odd Fellows, of 
| whom it is the real support and bene- 
'factor. The success of the other provis- 
lon depends on the practical wisdom of 
the officers of the society. Projects of in- 
tervening between the producer and the 
| consomer, to ent off the extortions and 
speculations of commereia) agents, have 
been tried in London, New York and else- 
where, and have failed; but the failures 
may have been the result of bad mnanage- 
ment, or defective waiting principles, 
which may be remedied in the Protective 
Unions of the Workingmen. 

We understand that the prospects of 
the Boston Society are promising. We re- 
publish the Preamble tu the Constitution. 


i 


j 
| 


| 
} 
| 


** Whereas, there are many of our fel- 
low workingmen who have so small an 
equivalent returned them for their toil — 
|although laboring excessively, to the de- 
terioration of health as well as to the 
‘neglect of the intelleet—that in very 
| many cases no surplus remains after the 
| purchase of the necessaries of life; hence 
\indigence, and in the event of sickness, 
not only destitution, but the abseace of 
'that kindness and sympathetic attention 
| to which their case lays claim, — and 
| ‘* Whereas, many evils arise from the 
isolated way in which the laborer, as a 
|man of small means, has to purchase the 





far as possible, to mitigate evil — we can | necessaries of life ; therefore, to unite the 
do no more —and prepare the way for a little fund of the producers, and purchase 
more integral and perfect application. | 1 season, as do the wealthy class, their 


There are so many ways in which these 
principles are applied in civilization, for 
the benefit of Capital alone, to the injury 
of Labor, by banking, trading and manu- 
facturing corporations, that countervailing 
measures are demanded for the protection 
and welfare of Labor. And what way 
can be better than a Union of the Produc- 
ing Classes? We care not even if the 


notions at first entertained of the results| 


'to be attained, are erude, and the views 
of the methods of proceeding are incom- 
| plete and conflicting, the great object is 
| gained when the Workingmen recognize 
a solidarity of interests, and are joined in 
the bonds of sympathy, under an organi- 
| zation that will enable them to act in con- 
‘cert. When they are united and act to- 


the resolutions of that Convention, it was | gether, their power will be irresistible, 
| . . 
recommended that organizations of this | and they can accomplish all they desire. 


fuel and groceries, would, it is obvious, 
secure to the brothers a larger share of 
their products than otherwise can be,— 
and 
| ** Whereas, we most firmly believe it is 
the imperative duty we owe one another 
and ourselves, to give all the information 
In our power to the procurance of sure, 
| steady and profitable employment, that 
| we may have deeds of genuine sympathy, 
which not only manifest themselves in re- 
| lieving the destitute, administering to the 
sick, but those which strike at the reot of 
poverty; such as will secure good pay 
and fewer hours of labor, and thereby in 
no ordinary degree remove the cause of 
poverty and sickness : 

‘* Therefore, for the better securing of 
these principles and the obviation of the 
| fore-mentioned ills, we resolve ourselves 
into an Association, and agree to be gov- 
erned by the following Rules and Regu- 
lations.”’ 





kind should be formed among the produc- 
ing classes throughout the New England, 
Middle and Western States, preliminary 


| Of the details of management in the 
| protective Societies, we will express no 


‘opinion at present. They must be left to 


VARIETIES. 


From the Deutsche Schnellpost. 
All France has now only one heart, 


toa Common Union, which shall enable | the wisdom and particular needs of those | whose pulses beat through all her veins. 
them to act-in concert forthe general | immediately concerned. The Boston So-| This is The Exchange; the rising and 
good, and for the special object of mutual | ciety has adopted the principle of Guaran-| falling of stocks absorbs the whole atten- 


assistance and support under misfortune, 
Both 
jects are extremely desirable, and we 
trust that the Workingmen will follow 
out the suggestion generally, as has al- 


in their respective localities. ob- 


| tee or mutual insurance, similar to that of| tion of the nation. 


the institution of Odd Fellows, with an 
| additional provision which will give the 
members the benefit of wholesale purchas- 
| es. If there is vitality enough among the 


Every one aims to 
become suddenly rich; every one is 
speculating in railroad shares, from the 
banker to the porter. Capital rushes 
with fiery haste to the joint-stock compa- 








: 
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nies, which spring up every night like 
mushrooms ; more than thirty millions of 
the deposits in the savings banks have 
been drawn out since the first of January 
last. Five hundred millions, one sixth of 
the whole currency of France has been 
lying dead for months in the funds of the 
various companies that are competing for 


one road ! 
circulation, the rate of discount is rising, 


Money is wanting for ordinary 


the retail trade is destroyed, failures 
grow daily more numerous, a fearful 
commercial crisis is at hand. ‘Truly this 
is not dancing but speculating and stock- 
jobbing upon a voleano. The great de- 
velopment of industry has created new 
relations and brought up problems, whose 
solution our old politicians and political 
economists are not equal to. The same 
absorption of capital, the same mon- 
ey pressure, the same crisis appears 
in Eagland and Germany; add to this 
the failure of the harvests, the disease of 
potatos, the daily rise in provisions, and 
it will be seen that a happy winter is to 
be expected. 


Darmstapt. ‘The government has 
adopted an extraordinary measure against 
a product of the new social literature, from 
which it seems that similar works are 
hereafter to be subjected to a stricter su- 
pervision. Recently a police officer visit- 
ed the house of the bookseller Leske, in 
order to seize the Rhine Chronvele of So- 
cial Reform, by the written order of the 
Minister of the Interior. Some fifty 
copies were confiscated, and the publisher 


was forbidden to issue another volume 


without laying it before the proper au-| 
thorities, under penalty of five hundred | 


florins, or even a severer punishment. It 
appears that the freedom of the press for 
works of more than twenty sheets, which 
has hitherto been undisputed, is now to 
be limited. 





‘* Hear, my friend! you are drunk.”’ 

** Drunk? certainly! I am now— 
have been for two years,’’ was the an- 
swer, ‘‘my brother and I,— we belong to 
a temperance mission,—he goes about 
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THE FAMINE IN IRELAND. 
Dvuewin, Oct. 24, 1845. 
Dear Frienvo Greety : Although not 
accustomed to write for the Press, yet I 
.| feel constrained to send you a letter at 
this time, on a subject in which I know 
your heart (as also all your readers,) 
must be deeply interested. I allude to 


the apalling prospects of a horrible famine | 
: os You are apprised ere this, | 
the right to build roads, ten companies for | ¢.5 English and Trish papers, of the | 
probable failure of the Potato crop in this | 
Every day brings sad confirma- | 
tion (from various sections) of these fear- | 


in Ireland. 


country. 


ful apprehensions. My heart is moved 
|in the deepest solicitude, as these deplor- 
‘able tidings come in almost every hour, 
'and J ask myself whether I can feel guilt- 


‘less without at least attempting to do} 


something to arrest these portending evils. 
| Society is so selfishly and antagonistically 
organized, that men generally try to keep 
their souls at ease, while pursuing their 
legitimate callings, yet the excitement 
| here daily grows more intense, and the 
‘time is not distant when a terrific out- 
| break must be the consequence. 

| The American people are doubtless 
generally aware, that from the extortion- 
ate manner by which lands are held in 
this country, (by the fev,) and whence 
follow the exorbitant and most accursed 
Rent System, the peasantry of Llreland 
|are reduced to a mere pittance, bordering 
'on absolute beggary and starvation. For 
generations past, their food has consisted 
principally of potatos, being obliged to | 
sell off their wheat, cattle, sheep, hogs, 
poultry, eggs, butter, cheese, milk, fruit, 
hay and vegetables, to pay unrighteous 
taxes and tithes. Judge, then, how de-| 
plorable and pitiable must be the condi- 
tion this year, under the horrible prespect 
of a failure in the Potato crop. Accom- 
panying this, I enclose a Dublin newspa- | 
per to you, containing a Jetter upon this 
subject from N. McEnay, Catholic Rector | 
of Kells. I believe his manly and Chris- | 
tian appeals will not be lost to the Amer- 
ican ear, as they will most. assuredly 
awaken deep sympathy and determined 
/action among the humane of this old coun- | 
try. lam fully aware of all the obliga- 
tions and difficulties connected with this 
‘subject, such as the despotism of the | 
Government, cruel and unjust taxes of the 
poor, high Tariff, &e. &c. Yet, never-| 
theless, there is no excuse whatever to be 
offered in defence of starvation. While 
|Our own country is absolutely groaning 
under a superabundance of all the produc- 
tions of the earth, thousands, ay, millions 
of the poor of this country are on the very | 
verge of universal famune, and Winter | 
coming fast upon them, Iask my conn- 


lecturing, and I,—I am the horrible | trymen, shall these things be? Shall any 


example.”’ 





The emigration from Germany to Tex- 
as is greatly on the increase. A trans- 
port sails from Koningsburg in November, 
and the citizens ef Breslau have also es- 
tablished a ‘* Texas Society.”’ 

py A few complete sets of the Ist 
volume of the Harbinger, reserved for 
binding, may be had by immediate appli- 
cation. 


u> The ludex is accidentally delayed 
till next week. 


obstacle, whether in the shape of Corn 


a eres 


r 


‘he Corn Laws would assuredly quail be- 
fore the invincible appeals of free bread 
stuffs from America, and the Ports would 
be opened from one end of the kingdom 
to the other, ere the indignation of the 
world should be riveted upon the Nation, 
Sir Robert Peel himself could not resist 
such an appeal. O! most fervently do I 
wish that such a step could be taken 
forthwith. Friend Greeley, ean you not, 
dare you not, will you not move instantly 
in this matter? wo you can, you 
dare, and you will. 

Fre this letter shall have reached you, 
the famine will actually have commenced, 
and whatever may be done in the interim 


here to avert its evils, immense suffering 


must ensue. Could | detail to you the 
many cases of wretchedness aud want dai- 
ly coming under our observation, I believe 
it would rouse our country to immediate 


and energetic action, But I need not de- 


tailthem. Is it not enough. that sex mi- 
lions of human beings in Treland and Eng- 
Jand are within eight weeks of starvation? 
But I cannot pursue the awful subject. 
Help! O, help! ye who can! Fathers, 
mothers, sisters, brothers, friends of hu- 


-manity, children of a common Father, 


your brothers and sisters are starving ! 
Here I leave the entire matter, mournful 
as it is, for the profound and solemn con- 
sideration of the American People; and 
may God open their hearts to do unto oth- 
ers as they would_ under reversed circum- 
stances have others do to them. 
Yours, truly, J. H. Jr. 
Triune. 


——$—— 








WEST ROXBURY OMNIBUS! 
Leaves Brook Farm at 8 A. M,, and 1 1-2 
p. M., for Boston, via Spring Street, Jamaica 
Plains, and Roxbury. Returning, leaves 
Doolittle’s, y Tavern, Brattle Street, at 
10 1-2a.m.,and4p.m. Sunday excepted. 
N. R. GERRISH. 
Oct. 18, 1845. 
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| Laws, or what not, prevent us from doing | IP Single copies for sale at the Harbinger 
our duty to our fellow man, of whatever | offices, No. 222 Broadway, New York, and 
country or kin? I know the humanity of | No. 8 State Street, Boston, and by beoksellers 
| America will answer, No! ‘ But what and periodical agents throughout the U.States. 
shall we dot” This is the question. | Price, 6 1-4 cents. 
May I suggest what may be done. Let 
public meetings be called immediately, in | GENERAL AGENTS. 
our cities and towns, (or private subscrip- | HALIBURTON, 12 Stare Sr. Bostoy. 
| tions raised,) and let there be chartered | GEORGE DEXTER 
| forthwith, scores of vessels, laden with the 30 A ‘Ss " N Y , 
| staff of life, and sent over here as swift as | OF Peon Soa oP wi 
| our fierce North-Westers can waft them.| JOHN B. RUSSELL, Cineinati, 
Deals stop to ask ee the English Tar- | Gazetre Orrice. 
| iff duties will be. © your own duties. | . . 
Americans, in this anti and your very | J 8 H K EB — Y, 
acts will shame the English Government | NOURRRER \P™ 
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